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Playgoers’ Tyranny 


OW much the personality of the actor counts 
H« the average playgoer has been’ strikingly 

shown recently in the reception of ‘‘ Lorrimer 
Sabiston, Dramatist,’’ at the St. James’s Theatre. The 
mere fact that Mr. George Alexander appeared on the 
stage wearing a beard was sufficient for many of his lady 
admirers to refuse point blank to see the play. There 
was a great outcry when Mr. Lewis Waller wore a beard 
n ‘‘ Sir Walter Ralegh.’’ The news had such an effect 
upon many of that actor’s patrons that they banned ‘the 
play. It is a kind of tyranny that is grossly unfair to 
the actor, but as the public pays the piper it has the 
right to call the tune. Whether the actor agrees to 
play it is a matter for his own decision. _Is he strong 
enough to set aside the wishes of any one section of his 
public? If not, he is doomed to a future of “‘ clean- 
shaven and beardless ’’’ parts. He cannot play Shylock 
unless he does it with a hairless face; his Rip van Winkle 
must be a smooth-faced one, and should he venture to 
portray Malvolio, shall we say, he must not adorn his 
features with a hirsute covering. If, on the other hand, 
the actor feels that the demands of his public are cramp- 


a 
ing his choice of characters, he will not alter his make-up 
in spite of the clamourings of his admirers. Many an 
actor has done this—and failed; but not a few have suc- 
ceeded. The public should bear in mind that, by failing 
to support an actor merely because his personal appear- 
ance is different from what they have been accustomed 
to, may often spell ruination to excellent work. 


The Taste of the Times 


HE recent circular of the lending libraries to the 
publishers has been the cause of a good deal of 
comment, and at least one hearty laugh—when 
Mr. John Long informed the Daily Mail that he ‘' took 
exception to the use of the word immoral, for it indicates 
that the heads of the libraries think a publisher would 
deliberately issue an improper book.’’ (Mi. Long, of 
course, never heard of a novel called The Yoke!) The 
most striking point about the circular is the clearness 
with which it demonstrates that the popular taste is by 
no means so lurid as it was painted, There is still a 
chance for the clean, sound writer—whereat we rejoice. 
We have long argued that immorality, even in its most 
refined aspect, has nothing to do.gvith art. A coarse 
book may be great—like Roderick Random—but it would 
be greater still if the coarseness were removed. Much 
nonsense is talked every now and then about. prudery 
and puritanism. We have little sympathy with the mid- 
Victorian standpoint which banned the Poems and Ballads 
because of Dolores, and thereby also banned perhaps 
the finest poem of last centurfy—The Triumph of Time. 
But, on the other hand, we have less sympathy with 
those advanced thinkers who argue that a disinclination 
to read indecent literature is a sure sign of a narrow 
mind. As if there was anything distinctive in being 
prurient! Why, to use a_ vulgarism, ‘any fool 
can be that!’’ But it is by no means any fool who can 
soar to an appreciation of Mr. Austin Dobson’s ideal, 
as formulated in his noble rondeau In After Days— 
a rondeau, by the way, which John Addington Symonds 
admired immensely : 
He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving Shame or Lust. 





We would direct our readers’ special attention to the 
announcement of an interesting ‘competition on the inside 
back cover, full particulars of which will be given in our 
next number. 


We are indebted to Mr. Herbert Clark and Mr. Alfred 
Courtenay, of the Vaudeville Theatre, for their courtesy 
and assistance in the production of the souvenir of ‘‘ The 
Brass Bottle,’’ the feature of this issue of Tue PLAYGOER 
AND Society ILLUSTRATED. 
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“The Arcadians,” by Mark Ambient and A. M. 
Thompson. 
Lyrics by Arthur Wimperis. 


Howard Talbot. 
28th April, 1909. 


Music by Lionel Monckton and 
Produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre on 


Mr. Dan Rolyat, Miss Florence Smithson, Messrs. Alfred 
Lester, Harry Welehman, Nelson Keys, Akerman May, 
Deane Perceval, Frank Haylett, C. V. Tollemache, 
Matthews, W. L. Rignold, Arthur Johnstone, George Elton, 
Chas. Chaumier, Chas. Charteris, S. Oliver, Misses Ada 
Blanche, Violet Graham, Esther Robinson, Muriel Hastings, 
Muriel Varna, Violet Walker, M. Sinclair, Lillie Nanton, 
Dorothy Laine, Kathleen Alleyne, Cicely Courtneidge, and 
Phyllis Dare. 


EALLY funny musical comedy has a very large soft 

part in the heart of the play-going community. 
Put on a piece that will make the house rock with laugh- 
ter, such as ‘‘ The Arcadians,’’ and success is assured ! 
There is a _ fantastic 
story running through 
the play that might 
perhaps have been 
worked out differently 
to greater advantage, 
but it is late in the day 
to talk about that, and 
we don’t want more 
than we get in ‘* The 
Arcadians.”’ The 
supply of humour is 
divided chiefly between 
Mr. Dan Rolyat and 
Mr. Alfred __ Lester, 
artistes with entirely 
different styles, so that 
there is no clashing. 
The grotesque clown- 
ing of the one is as 
funny as the dry com- 
plaining of the other. 
Miss Phyllis Dare does 
everything that is 
expected of her; she 
dances nicely, sings 
sweetly and looks pretty, and a musical comedy star need 
do hothing more. Miss Florence Smithson brings a 
beautiful voice into play, her singing being quite a fea- 
ture of the performance. Mr. Robert Courtneidge nas 
given his production a setting worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. The scene through which the first act runs 
is a triumph of the scenic artist’s art. Arcadia must 
indeed be a lovely place to live in! A realistic reproduc- 
tion of the enclosure at ‘‘ Ackwood,’’ is another fine piece 
of work, while the Arcadian Restaurant pictured in the 
third act is nothing less than a feast of beautiful 
colouring. ‘* The Arcadians ”’ is playing to full houses at 
every performance and there is, as yet, no talk of a suc- 
cessor. The public will not soon grow tired of such fare, 
and I heartily agree with their taste. ” 














Miss Florence Smithson as Sombra 














































“The Lyons Mail.” By Charles Reade. 
Reproduced at the Queen’s Theatre on 9th November, 1909. 


Mr. H. B. Irving, Miss Dorothea Baird, Messrs. E. Har- 
court Williams, Chas. Dodsworth, Tom Reynolds, Frank 
Tyars, Frank Cochrane, Miss Phyllis Embury, and others. 


T is in such plays as ‘* The Lyons Mail’’ that Mr. 

H. B. Irving stands out as one of our greatest actors. 
In the characters of Lesurques and Dubosc he gives a 
fine performance, ranking, indeed, with that of his dis- 
tinguished father, who created them. We do not care 
for Mr. H. B. Irving in all the characters made famous 
by Sir Henry, but in *‘ The Lyons Mail’’ he is superb. 
His changes of facial expression were little short of mar- 
vellous. It was a pity that London was not given a 
longer opportunity of supporting an old favourite, but it 
had to give way to ‘‘ The House Opposite ’’—of which, 
more next month. 


‘The Great Mrs. Alloway.” By Douglas Murray. 
Produced at the Globe Theatre on 8th November, 1909, 


Miss Lena Ashwell, Messrs. Fred Kerr, Dawson Milward, 
Arthur Wontner, Herbert Bunston, Reginald Owen, Philip 
Knox, Misses Kate Sergeantson, Madge McIntosh, Joy 
Chatwyn, Adeline Bourne, and Nina Sevening. 


FTER a few week’s run ‘‘ The Great Mrs. Allo- 

way ’’ followed many other plays of the same type, 
and may probably never be heard of again. That is the 
pity of it. There is still some interest left for the woman 
with a past, but what the 
public wants is a new 
method of working out 
her destinies.. A few drastic 
alterations, clippings and 
paddings here and_ there 
might have turned the piece 
into a paying and an artistic 
success. ‘I must be kind to 
a new author, but it is often 
difficult to be kind and just 
at the same time. In com- 
paring Mr. Murray’s work 
with that of his more 
experienced brother-dramat- 
ists, it was found too im- 
possible, and we were asked 
to swallow too much. The 
sugar-coating on the pill 
wasn’t thick enough, and to 
use a fairy tale in connection 
with an Indian ring as a 
serious factor in a tale of 
human passion and emotion 
is really too much for the 
average patron of the theatre 
to digest. 
bably succeed. There were signs and promises of a 
capacity for better work in ‘‘ The Great Mrs. Alloway ”’ 
that create a pleasurable anticipation. 

















Miss Lena Ashwell as 
Mrs. Hartland 


Mr. Murray must try again, and he will pro- 








Drama of the 
*‘The Follies” at the Apollo Theatre. 


Messrs. H. G. Pelissier, Morris Harvey, Dan Everard, 
Douglas Maclaren, Lewis Sydney, Misses Gwennie Mars, 
Muriel George, Effie Cook, and Ethel Allandale. 

R. PELISSIER tells us that in this world of hustle 

and bustle we cannot spare the time of a whole 

evening in ‘‘ seeing one little measly play.’’ He gives 
us two in the space of half an hour. By a process of 
extracting all the ‘‘ meat,’’ and putting it before his 
audience in a ‘‘ concentrated globular form,’’ he claims 
to have benefited the ordinary playgoer to a great extent. 
‘* Not only are these plays concentrated, but vastly im- 


proved ’’’ explains Mr. Pélissier, while the house roars 


with laughter. ‘‘ The 
Follies’’’ —perform- 
ance is as original as 
it is inimitable. De- 
lightful harmony runs 
hand in hand with rich 
sparkling humour, 
while everything is so 
easy and_ polished. 
The second half of 
the programme _ is 
devoted to a_ bur- 
lesque of a music- 
hall. It is really a 
performance of a per- 
formance, and is 
screamingly funny. 
The last item on the 
programme is a 
classic dance, with 
Mr. Pélissier as the 
classic lady dancer. 
Look at Mr. Pélis- 
sier’s picture on this 
page, imagine that 
comedian with golden 
hair held in position 
by a gold band, with 
long flowing _white 
robes and a look of 


utter simplicity on 
his face! It is little 
wonder that the 


audience actually 
shrieked withlaughter. 
Mr. Pélissier has sur- 
rounded himself with 
one of the cleverest 
companies ever seen 
upon the stage: The 
members have distinct 
styles of their own, 


which, when com- 
bined, make one 
delightful whole. 


During the interval an opportunity is-afforded of perusing 
the programme of the ‘‘ Boss Empodrome.’’ The illus- 
trations and letterpress are but another amusing feature 
of the performance. The comic advertisements, drawn 


by Mr. Arthur Wimperis, should secure a ready response.’ 


“*Lorrimer Sabiston, Dramatist.” By R. C. Carton. 


Produced at St. James’s Theatre on 9th November, 1909. 


Mr. George Alexander, Miss Beryl Faber, Messrs. James 
Carew, Martin Lewis, C. M. Lowne, Godfrey Tearle, E. 
Vivian Reynolds, Ashton Pearse, Erik Stirling, and Miss 
Rosalie Toller. 


O beard or not to beard? That was the question 
up against Mr. George Alexander, and the ladies 
gave him an answer in the negative. Consequently 
Mr. Alexander took off his beard—and the play too! 
Whether the play was taken off because the beard was 





Mr. H. G. Pélissier 
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Month (continued ) 


put on, or whether the play would have been taken off 
if the beard hadn’t been put on, or whether the play 
would have been put on if the beard had been taken off, 
it is not for me to say. They are both off now, and that's 
an end of it. There were several other confusing points 
raised at the time, as to whether a play of that nature 
should have been put on at all, quite apart from the 
the question of Mr. Alexander’s beard. In my opinion, 
the play-going public does not like to be disillusioned. 
Destroy the illusion and the whole idea of acting falls to 
the ground. The dramatist’s art suffers from a loss of 
dignity when the tricks of its trade are exposed to the 


very people who 
patronise it. —_ Lorri- 
mer Sabiston’s con- 


fession that a success- 
ful dramatist must 
always keep one eye 
on the box office and 
the other on posterity 
leaves a nasty taste in 
the mouth, even if 
posterity is the first 
consideration. It puts 
the playwright on a 
lower level than his 
patrons would have 
him. Mr. George 
Alexander seemed to 
feel his position 
acutely, for there was 
not a true ring in the 
cleverest argument of 
Lorrimer Sabiston, 
and his audience were 
not slow to discover 
the loss. The play 
was a_ delightful 
study, and, were the 
frequenters of St. 
James's dramatists by 
profession it . would 
have received loyal 
support. To those 
behind the scenes it 
was intensely interest- — 
ing; the mistake was 
to let the general pub- 
lic into the secret. 
Miss Beryl Faber’s 
/ work as Lady Cheyn- 
’ ley was as fine a piece 
of acting as anyone 
could wish to see. 
The lack of balance in 
the character that was 
all too obvious at the 
fall of the curtain was less her fault than that of the 
author’s. In other hands the satirical, clever, erratic 
wife of such an impossible creature as Sir Henry Cheyn- 
ley, M.P., would have fared badly indeed. Mr. C. M. 
Lowne’s portrayal of Richard Kelham was an excellent 
one. Now, Kelham is the type of man we like to think 
of as a dramatist. The idea of a wealthy writer of plays 
is somewhat foreign to the man in the street. It is more 
interesting to listen to the truisms of a man whose for- 
tunes in life are below the average than those of his 
colleague who can look at things from a more affluent 
and: comfortable level! Good luck to Kelham, wherever 
he may be now. In Darcus, Mr. Carton gave us an- 
other type of dramatist, one perhaps more difficult to 
comprehend than Sabiston. It seemed a heavy task to 
bear the honours of another man’s work, but are we not 
doing the same thing in the routine of our ordinary lives? 
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Drama of the 


**The Woman in the Case.” By Claude Fitch. 


Produced at the Garrick Theatre on 3rd June, 1909. Transferred 
to the New Theatre 23rd August, 1909. 

Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Messrs. Charles Bryant, Wm. F. 
Grant, 11. Lawrence Leyton, E. Dagnall, Grahame Hering- 
ton, Eldrett Gulson, H. Wilmott jJatkson, Stanley Groom, 
Misses Vane Featherstone, Valerie Wyngate, Ysabel Seaton, 
Cicely Gray, and Ellis Jeffreys. 

N the occasion of the 200th performance of this 

remarkable play the members of the audience were 

presented with a handsome souvenir, consisting of the 
story of the play, 
written as a full-length 
novel by Mr. Ranger 
Gull. The publishers 
of the volume inform 
us that it was written, 
printed, and offered to 
the public within the 
space of three weeks. 
Surely this is some- 
thing of a record. One 
or two alterations in 
the cast have been 
made since the first 
production of ‘‘ The 
Woman in the Case.’’ 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys 
plays Margaret Rolfe 
in succession to Miss 
Grace Lane, who left 
the cast some time ago. 
Mr. Herbert Sleath’s 


} part of Julian Rolfe is 


Mies Violet Venbrugh ~ now in the hands of 
Claire Forster Mr. Charles Bryant. 

The play has a fascina- 

tion for a section of the public. It is unusual and 


powerful. It is not set in too pleasant an atmosphere, 
but its success is undoubtedly due to the strong contrasts 
between the characters of the two women, Claire Forster 
and Margaret Rolfe, culminating in the victory of the 
finer instincts of woman over those of a coarser grain. 
It is certainly a very impressive production. ‘* The 
Woman in the Case "’ is preceded by a clever little playlet, 
‘*The Deputy Sheriff,’’ from the pen of Harry M. 
Vernon. 


**Beethoven.” By René Fauchois. 
Produced at His Majesty’s Theatre on 25th November, 1909, 


Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Miss Evelyn D’ Alroy, Messrs. 
Wm. Haviland, A. Scott Craven, E. R. Ward, Leslie Hamer, 
Edward Sass, Stuart Graham, Burford Hampden, Leon 
M. Lion, Frank Esmond, Henry Ainley, C. H. Croker-King, 
Fredk. James, Misses Hilda Antony, Alice Mansfield, Elinor 
Foster, Ethel Hodgkins, and others. 
“ EETHOVEN ”’ will leave its mark in the annals 
of the stage less as a successful play than a per- 
sonal triumph for Sir Herbert Tree. That versatile 
actor's Svengali fascinates, his Fagin interests and repels, 
his High Priest impresses, but his Beethoven touches 
another chord in human nature, It is powerful, appeal- 
ing rather for sympathy than admiration. It is a 
masterly piece of work. As a play ‘‘ Beethoven ’’ must 
not be regarded seriously. It is merely a record of several 
episodes in the life of the greatest of all musicians, cul- 
minating in his death.. Beethoven sits in an arm-chair 
in the semi-darkness while ‘‘ The Ninth Symphony,”’ in 
the person of Miss Evelyn D’Alroy, speaks for the other 
eight. It is very effective, very pathetic. | Throughout 
his life Beethoven lived for the spirit within him. Every- 
thing was domihated by his muse. Royal personages had 
to stand aside while he composed. Sir Herbert Tree's 
make-up may justly be described as wonderful. .‘‘ Beet- 
hoven "’ is well worth seeing. The incidental music has 





Month (continued) 


been selected entirely from Beethoven’s compositions by 
Landon Ronald. ‘‘ Beethoven ’’ is preceded by a rather 
gruesome yet powerful little play, entitled ‘‘ A Russian 
Tragedy,’’ adapted by Henry Hamilton from the German 
of Adolph Glass. Mrs. Patrick Campbell has an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that intense passion for which she 
has become famous. She magnetises her audience as 
Sonja, the mistress of General Vassilievitch, a Russian 
tyrant. From the moment Sonja proposes that she 
should be bound with the fetters of criminals to 
experience, if possible, the sensations of those poor 
wretches, her object is evident to all, and we wonder why 
the General doesn’t see through her scheme. However, 
he doesn’t, and is shot like a dog by the woman, who is 
really the wife of one of his victims. Mr. Edward Sass 
as the General, Mr. Jules Shaw as his secretary, and Mr. 
Henry Ainley as Paul Vanoff, a Nihilist, complete the 
cast. 


“The Servant in the House.” By Charles Rann 
Kennedy. 
Produced at the Adelphi Theatre on 25th October, 1909, 


Mr. Sydney Valentine, Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, 
Messrs. J]. H. Barnes, Guy Standing, Ben Field, Ernest 
Leicester, and Miss Gwladys Wynne. 


HETHER ‘you would have appreciated ‘‘ The Ser- 

vant in the House,’’ depends entirely upon your 
own views as to whether the mission of the stage is to 
educate as well as to amuse. If you don’t think it is, you 
would never have cared for the play; if you do, you would 
have looked upon it as an eloquent sermon. It is not my 
purpose to discuss it from a religious point of view. From 
the standpoint of a play it was inartistic, badly constructed 
and unconvincing, sombre to a fault. Manson, the Bishop 
of Benares, disguised as the servant in the house of a 
modern vicar, was too creepy and uncanny altogether. 
There was something incongruous in the idea of a bishop 
resorting to a trick, or, not to put it too finely, deception, 
in order to attain his ends. If he argued to himself that 
the means adopted were justifiable in the attainment of 
those ends, surely his creed was that of the Jesuits. 
Without some _ super- 
natural force he could 
never have converted 
such a family to his 
ideally socialistic creed, 
and the mere fact of the 
supernatural being 
brought into the play as 
a means of ensuring a 
natural climax stamps it 
as bad in conception and 
decidedly weak in its 
working out. The best 
piece of work was that 
of Mr. Ernest Leicester, 
who gave a very realistic 
portrayal of the working 
man. And, by-the-way, 
if there were any con- 
verting to be done 
surely it would have 
been better to have dore 
it in the way shown by Miss Gwladys Wynne, who gave 
a charming rendering of a very charming character, 
Mary, the) vicar’s neice! If she couldn’t drive the devil 
out of a man she could coax it out, and there’s more 
of the Christian spirit in that method after all. A printed 
letter, a copy of an original from Archdeacon Bevan, was 
inserted in the programme, in which it was suggested 
that some footnote should be printed on the play-bill to 
prevent the uninformed minds from accepting the charac- 
ter of the Bishop of Lancashire as generally true to life. 


H. V. M. 
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Mr. Sydney Valentine 
as Manson 
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The Alexander D.C.—This club’s performance of ‘* The 
Middleman ’’ was rather a disappointing affair. With the 
exception of the central figure of Cyrus Blenkarn, powerfully 
played by Mr. Edgar Clarke, the cast 
scarcely appeared on hand-shaking terms with 
the characters they set out to portray. Miss 
Maude Lawes played earnestly as the 
wronged Mary; the method of Miss Norah 
K. Tovey was hardly robust enough for the 
part of the pert Nancy, but her scene with 
her father, in ‘‘ The Firing Room,”’ after the 
supposed death of Mary, was played with 
charm and tenderness. Mr. Henry Thorn- 
ton, in Dundreary whiskers, gave a fair read- 
ing of the part of Joseph Chandler, his right- 
hand man, Batty Todd, being played with 
good effect by Mr. Charles E. A. Kerry. Mr. 
Edgar S. Rouse caused some amusement as 
Jesse Pegg, but we have seen a better amateur reading of the 
part. The rest of the cast showed little distinction. 





The L.C.C. Dramatic Club.—The weakness of this club’s 
performance of ‘“‘ The Idler’? was to be seen, as so often 
happens in amateur productions, in the characterisation of 

the middle-aged parts. Miss Queenie 

O’Coigley’s impersonation of Mrs. Cross, 

although intelligent, was painfully weak; 

and Mr. S.° Powell, although amusing 
in the character of the amorous «General 
~ Merryweather, missed a good deal of 
the elderly grace of the part. His daugh- 
ter was presented brightly, but without con- 
spicuous talent, by Miss Amy Gwinnett; and 
Ane we saw and heard too little of Miss Ellen 
\) / Rice as Mrs. Glyn-Stanmore, whose elocution 
| ler and conduct of an awkward scene was really 
excellent. Miss Gertrude Churchill played 
with power and well-controlled emotion in the 
rather melodramatic part of Lady Harding. Mr. Walter S. 
Leeming warmed up, after a rather flat opening, as Sir John 
Harding. Mr. Arthur O’Keen is to be congratulated upon 
his coolness during an important scene when the stage 
lights played tricks and one of the characters failed 
to answer to the cue. Mr. Percy Merriman played well as the 
American millionaire, and, what is more, looked the part. 





The Protean D. C.—‘* David Garrick,’’ as presented by this 
club, was pervaded by an atmosphere of suburban modernity, 
rather than that of the period of the snuff-box and rapier. 
Mr. Malcolm Morley gave a good account of 
the name_part—in fact, the moderate success 
achieved was almost entirely due to the 
energy and skill of this gentleman. Miss 
Rose A. Grant made a charming Ada Ingot, 
if she lacked emotional power for her more 
strenuous scenes; and Miss Maggie Gals- 
worthy and Miss Florence Abraham gave 
humorous studies of Araminta Brown and 
Mrs. Smith. Mr. Gerald Lindsay was good 
as Squire Chivy, and Mr. Harry V. Hodgson 
made a restless Simon Ingot. Messrs. Smith, 
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Brown and Jones were capably accounted for 
by Messrs. C. Arthur Harris, W. Wheeler 


Miss 
appearing as Betty, Mr. Ingot’s maid-servant. 


and Frank Cowis, Maude Webb 


By CLILVERD YOUNG 
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The Jackdaw D, C.—‘‘ That Brute Simmons ”’ was success- 
fully played by three members of this club, Mr. George R. 
Boorer, Mr. Fred W. Fury and Miss Grace Robinson, before 
‘** Caste,’’ which was the piéce de résistance of 
the evening’s entertainment, Polly was par- 
ticularly bright as played by Miss Gladys 
Hamilton. Her sister Esther was played with 
more spirit, and consequently more convinc- 
ingly, than is usually seen by Miss Ethel 
Shelton; Mrs. Joseph Bangs gave a con-. 

bi, scientious reading of the unsympathetic. part 

ba of the Marquise. Eccles proved a decidedly 
A degraded specimen of humanity as portrayed 
/ e by Mr. Herbert Smith. Captain Hawtree 
(as! was satisfactorily accounted for by Mr. Her-* 
bert H. Bangs, and Mr. Charles Nunn made 
the Honble. George a moderately human per- 
son. The Sam Gerridge of Mr. William Baker showed careful 
study and sure grasp of character. How very popular 
‘* Caste ’’.is amongst amateurs of late! 





The Village Hall, Cookham.—It is not to be expected that 
a costume drama in two acts, which has for its thente, as 
eulogistically described in the local Press, the search for certain 
papers, which will, when placed in their right- 
ful owner's hands, prove that the persecuted 
heroine is a missing child of noble parentage, 
will do more than provide an evening's 
amusement for a favourably inclined au- 
dience. It ts not the first time by any means 
that Mr. Paul Pym has written and produced 
a play which has given the greatest satis- 
faction, and he is to be congratulated on his 
latest success. The characters in ‘* Truth Will 
Out ’’ were capably played by Messrs. Owen 
Wells, A. E. Flood, Paul Pym, and Misses 
Margaret Playne, K. Johnson, Mallitt-Jones, 
Mrs. H. E. Davies, and Mrs, A. E. Flood. 





The Illyrian D. S.—If Lionel Carteret, played with engaging 
frankness by Mr. Macqueen-Pope, had not fallén in love with 
the mysterious Mrs. Dane, impersonated with much dramatic 
power by Miss Maud Drew—if Mr, James 
Risby, played neatly by Mr. Edward Lister, 
had not talked before the scandal-loving Mrs. 
Bulsom-Porter, vigorously presented by Miss 
Ethel Larner—if Sir Daniel Carteret, a Justice 
of the Peace, not very strongly played by Mr. 
Reginald Gould, had not been an adept in the 
art of turning a witness or defendant inside- 
out—and if Fendick, capably played by Mr. 
Leigh James, had not allowed his sympathies 
for the cornered Mrs. Dane to overbalance 
his keen sense of duty—the heart of Janet 
Colquhoun, played with sweet appeal, Scotch 
accent included, by Miss Gladys Cullerne, 
would not have been broken; nor would Lady 
Eastney, played a little stiffly by Miss Margaret Capleton, have 
become engaged to Sir Daniel. In fact, there would have been 
no need to defend Mrs. Dane. Minor parts were well played by 
Mr. F. L. Brooke and Mr. A, Walsh as the two butlers, Mon- 
tague Heasman being specially good as Bulsom-Porter, and 
Mr. Frank How giving a good account of the Canon. 
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The Merrymakers’ D. C.—The performance of ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer ’’ by an amateur club is a_ self-imposed task of 
magnitude, and although we are compelled to say that the 
efforts of this club were not conspicuously 
successful, yet we are ready to admit that 
few clubs would have played it better. The 
Hardcastle of Mr. Lock Darbie was a sound 
performance—indeed, one of the best in the 
cast. Mr. A. J. Falkner was more at home 
as the bashful Marlow than as the dashing 
young blood wooing the supposed serving- 
; maid, and the Hastings of Mr. Reginald C. 
She f Barnes would have been better for a little 

| rf more gallantry and “ go.” Mr. Geo. H. 
Stoo ; Cook, who also produced the play, was amus- 
to Conquer ing as Tony Lumpkin, but we _ have 
seen him in a part which suits him better. 

Miss C. Magness, except for an. occasional 

indistinctness, made a good Mrs. Hardgastle. Miss Lydia 
Loderhose spoiled an otherwise sound performance of Miss 
Hardeastle by wearing—and, worse still, being conscious of 
wearing—-a skirt which barely passed her knees, and which 
entirely caricatured her serving-maid scene. The maid 
proper, neatly played by Miss Ella Cook, might much more 
easily have been mistaken for the lady of the house. Miss 
M. C. Bell was rather a colourless Miss Neville. The 
awkward servants and the company in the parlour of the 
“Three Pigeons "’ played really well and were well made up. 





The Vaudeville Club,—Although Bernard Shaw's play “ You 
Never Can Tell’? has been already presented several 
times by amateurs, we certainly think that no more capable 
performance has been given than that by the 
Vaudeville Club. Of course the waiter, with 
his smart lines and caricatured personality, 
came in for a fair share of applause, but we 
do not think that Mr. Frank Moore made 
more than was to be expected of the player 
of the part, and not so much, comparatively, 
as did, say, Mr. J. Alan Whitehead as the 
puritanical Fergus Crampton, Mr. B. Mac- 
donald Hastings as the bombastic K.C., Mr. 
Sydney H. Strong as Finch McComas, the 
harassed solicitor, and last, but not least, Mr. 
Harry Peach, who gave a sound and un- 
strained study of the difficult part of Valen- 
tine, the dentist. The inseparable Dolly and 
Philip Clandon were engagingly played by Miss Eda Farmer 
and Mr. Norman Galloway. One of the best presentments of 
the piece was, however, the Gloria of Miss Evelyn Vanderzee. 
Miss Gertrude Briscoe undertook the unthankful task of re- 
presenting Mrs, Clandon, the cook and the second waiter being 
efficiently played by Mr. J. O’Hagon and Mr. Ronald T. E. 
Massey. The play was produced by Trevor Lowe. 





The Bancroft D. C.—-Whether or not ‘‘ A Woman of No 
Importance’? is feeling the burden of its years, the fact 
remains that this play proved, in the experienced hands 
of the Bancroft D.C., to be tedious, uncon- 
vincing, and unhealthy in tone and situation. 
The polish and dilettante atmosphere, which 
would alone soften the blunt insincerity and 
the unpleasing philosophy conveyed in the 
dialogue, was entirely’ lacking from begin- 
ning to the end, in spite of the individual 
: b effort and skill of an all-round good cast. Mr. 

4 David Davies could not help being ‘‘ perfectly 
horrid,’’ as a lady in the audie scri 
oman faree ady in the audience described 
uo Inper 
ordinary amateur. Mr. P. H. Stanley-Adams 
did not stir us as his son Gerald. . The Lady 
Stutfield of Miss Minnie Higginson deserves special mention. 
Miss Adrienesse Clarke earned our gratitude by not attempt- 
ing am American “ accent”’ in her skilful impersonation of 
Miss Hester Worsley; and the Mrs. Arbuthnot of Miss Ellie 
Chester was as sound and steady a presentment as we have 
become accustomed to expect from her. The remainder of 
the cast worked well and earnestly, but the Bancroft D.C. 
have certainly given more distinguished shows. We are look- 
ing forward to a better performance on the occasion of the 
club's next production, 





him as Lord Illingworth, although he played 
the part in a style quite above that of the 


Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


The Tenison D. C.—Whilst this club is to be commended for 
its selection of a play that has not been worn to shreds by 
amateur performances, it must be admitted that a good deal 
of the humour of ‘‘ The Marriage of Kitty ”’ 
was conspicuous by its absence. Miss 
Ethel Lewin was rather hoydenish as 
‘* Kitty,’ although her conception of the 

character was good. Miss Gertrude Heaton 

A gave a fair presentment of Madame de 

Semiano, but in no scene was she really con- 

vincing. Miss Mabel Godden was good as 

he of the pert French maid, but her by-play was 

: weak in the supper scene. Mr. J. A. Lecher- 

HerriaSe tier gave a fair reading of the solicitor, 

1 'Y Travers, but he was _ indifferently made 

up. Mr. J. F. Laskey would doubtless make 

more of the part of Sir Reginald 

Belsize, for some of his work was distinctly good, if he could 

play it for some half-dozen consecutive evenings. Mr. C. V. 

Mildenhall and Mr. W. Nash were responsible for the man- 

servant and lawyer’s clerk, the latter scoring in a very short 
part. Mr. Lechertier acted as producer. 


The Robins D.S. cannot be said to have chirped very cheer- 
fully at their recent performance of ‘‘ Beauty and the Barge,”’ 
and we have only a few crumbs of commendation for their 
delectation. The performance, with the really 
brilliant exception of the scene in the ‘‘ Old 
Ship,”’ quite the redeeming feature of the pro- 
duction, was taken too slowly. Miss Nan 
McNab, whilst looking very pretty, stumbled 
and stuttered over her lines in a most irritat- 
ing manner, in which she was ably seconded 
by Mr. Jack Puttock as Lieutenant Seton 
Boyne, R.N. The least those in the leading 
parts can do is to be word-perfect. Mr. H. 
George Gafford, admirably made up, worked 
well as Captain Barley, but his _per- 
formance illustrates how important a thing 
is personality in the actor. But, of 
course, we cannot all be Cyril Maudes. Mr. Sidney Thomas 
tried to infuse a litile life into the part of Herbert Manners 
without conspicuous success. Mr. Godfrey Drayton gave one 
of the best readings as Major Smedley, Mrs. Smedley being 
adequately represented by Miss Grace Jones. Mr. Sydney W. 
Fletcher was rather too funny as George Porter, the land- 
lord of ‘‘ The Old Ship,’’ his exaggerated and grotesque antics 
spoiling the general picture. The company in the Inn we 
have already praised; their work was excellent and formed a 
good background for the agonised contortions of Mr. Percy G. 
Clarke as Tom Codd, and the lighter but well-expressed work 
of Mr. Jack Ebbels as Augustus. One of the best studies of 
the piece was that of Mrs. Baldwin by Miss A. M. Baddeley. 


The City Life (Late British Homes) O. D.S. gave a highly 
successful performance of ‘‘ The Mikado” at the Cripplegate 
Institute recently and made the best possible use of the 
scenery and effects provided by the Institute 
Stage Manager, Mr.’ G. A. Toplis. The 
opening chorus of men, though moderate in 
size, was excellent in tone, the precision and 
attack comparing very favourably with the 
choruses for ladies, which followed in due 
course. The effective part’ of Ko-Ko lost 
none of its humour as presented by Mr. Albert 
Farrant, Mr. Bishop Gill, as Pooh-bah ably 
seconding him. Mr. Ernest Watson pos- 
sesses a well-trained voice of pleasing quality, 
which he used to advantage in the songs 
allotted to him, but his acting left something 
to be desired. Good make up, characteristic 

; gesture and expression were evident in the 
work of Mr. Frederick Lloyd, as the Mikado, a hearty round of 
applause greeting several of the numbers allotted to him. Less 
talent was shown by the ladies of the cast, neither Miss Elsie 
Lisle, as Yum Yum, Miss Grace Fowler, as Pitti-Sing, nor Miss 
Gertrude Lloyd, as Peep-Bo, giving more than a moderate 
rendering of the parts, although they sang prettily. Mrs. H. 
Woodward was excellent as the dramatic Katiska, rather over 
than under emphasising the points to be made. The grouping 
and general stage-management reflects great credit on the pro- 
ducer, and the orchestra, conducted by Mr. J. M. Gordon, gave 
firm support to the vocal efforts of the chorus and soloists, 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


The St. Andrew’s A.D.C. —‘‘ Dandy Dick *’ makes a decided 
call for contrasting characterisation, and that appeared to be 
a strong point with the St. Andrew’s A.D.C., who gave a very 
creditable performance of this play at Leyton- 
stone recently. Mr. Savage, who reminded 
one of the late Sir Henry Irving, gave a 
most capable and easy presentment of the 
Dean of St. Marvell, his sporting sister being 
played in racy style by Mrs. T. R. Rand, who 





scored a most popul:.. success. Mr. Dudley 
Pryke rather force art of Sir Tristram 
Mardon, | which affected air to 


his work. Miss Do 
sympathetic tear as Ha. Topping, her 
natural acting contrasting . casantly with 
that of Miss K. D. and Miss Marjorie Brown, 
as Salome and Sheba, who seemed self- 
conscious. Mr. Albert Lupton was suavity 
itself as Blore, the Butler, and scored a 
distinct success. Mr. Arthur Hands 
over-played the Constable, whilst 
Hatcham, played by Mr. Arnold Skelt, 
looked the typical groom and sported 
the typical straw. The supplementary 
parts were well played, and the whole 
most capably stage-managed by Mr. 
Dudley Pryke. The incidental music 
by a small orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Clive Parsons, deserves a 
special word of praise. 


The Rehearsal Company. — ‘‘ An 
Academy Picture,’’ by Miss A. Ethel 
Chillingworth, a one-act play produced 

by this company be- 
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“SUNDAY” 
By Thomas Raceward 
Colonel Brinthorpe } 


Arthur Brinthorre / 


B. MACDONALD HASTINGS 









The H.A.C. Dramatic Company.—-No more suitable play 
could have been chosen for production by this company than 
‘*His Excellency the Governor,’ for in it the alertness and 
military precision of its members were seen 
to great advantage. One of the most pleasing 
features of the show, from a social, if not 
from a dramatic, point of view, was the 
hilarious greeting accorded to some of the 
actors as they made their appearance ; but the 
most pleasing feature of all was the excel- 
lence of the acting of the company and the 
evidence of studious care on the part of the 
producer, Mr. Leonard Graves. Giving first ' 
place to the ladies, as the gallant H.A.c. HIS Exe 
would wish, we must mention the sympa- 
thetic and graceful performance of Miss 
Winifred Sadler as Stella, Miss Clara Sutton 
and Miss Marjory Barras ably seconding her 
efforts. His Excellency was capably 
impersonated by Gunner Arthur King, 
who displayed an easy style; whilst the 
Captain Charles Carew, A.D.C., of 
Lieut. C, A. J. Whyte and the Carlton 
of Gunner H. W. Monroe displayed a 
nice sense of character, Private G, 
St. John Lobb scored a distinct success 
as John Baverstock, the secretary, his’ 
deportment and diction being really 
excellent. Other parts were capably 
played, . 





SYDNEY B. The Customs Sports Club.- In spite 
of the fact that Miss Gertrude Briscoe, 


who was cast for Mrs. Naresby, was 


SRE SSR: TIM CLEARY unavoidably absent, 
fore its performance eso) Davy «---.. and that her place 
of ‘School,’ was fetta &vely------- had to be taken on 
neatly constructed, OSH [ake short notice by Miss 

“presented no- Pgs Abbot: ------ L. Clifton-Cri 
but presented —_no- ag the ay ; Mito Crick, 
; thing very original Miss L. CLIFTON-CRICK who was obviously ill 
\ > in idea or plot. Jim A Nun....e0e- Miss VIOLET CUDDON at ease in the part, 

f Benison (Mr. Harold Sunday ......+. Miss LILLIAN GRAY the performance of 

\ | NK Chapin), a strug- Sunday was o 

1 sling arti as he Stage Manager --- - - Mr. A. J. DYKE such all-round ex- 

\ \ gling egg, has had Musical Director - - - Mr, J. CONNAH sell that we have 
his first picture The Play Rehearved and Produced by Mr. cellence that we have 






Schor tentatively — ac- 
cepted for the Aca- 
demy, and he, his 

wife, Avis (Miss 

Olivia Glynn), and their friend (Mr. 
W. Coats-Bush) build castles in the air, which are destroyed 
by the arrival of a packing-case with a returned picture. The 
astute member of the audience will at once tumble to the fact 
that ‘‘ someone had blundered,’’ but a good deal of pain is 
depicted—and depicted well, too—before it is suggested that 
it might be wise to look at the label on the case! The little piece 
was admirably cast and acted. The outstanding features of the 
performance of ‘‘ School,’? which formed Part II. of the pro- 
gramme, were the Mr. Krux of Mr. Clive Currie and the most 
able stage-management. Those of us who have been behind 
the scenes of the Rehearsal Theatre can but wonder how somany 
pretty girls, attendants, swains, etc., could be packed into so 
small a space. The whole performance was entirely creditable. 










The Players’ D. C.—Given a good Jack Frere and a dainty 
Billy, the success of ‘‘ Billy’s Little Love Affair ’’ is a foregone 
conclusion. The performance by the Players’ D.C., at the 
West Hampstead Town Hall, lost nothing by the capable 
acting of Mr. H. W. Hanbury in the first named part, but the 
‘“‘ Bil'y ’’ of Miss Goldsmith left a good deal to be desired. 
The deeper scenes were well played, but the dainty airiness 
which is the greatest charm of the character was entirely 
absent. Part of the energy expended by Mrs. W. D. Biddle 
on Mrs. Jim Greaves might have been added, with advantage, 
to the Lady Duncan of Miss Dorothy Sturgiss. The play 
was produced by Mr. A. Harding Steerman. » 


The Rutland D.S.—‘‘ Caste ’’ once more, and a performaneé 
of it in no regard above the average. The Eccles of Mr. 
Frank R. Mellor was decidedly the best study of the part we 
have seen of late. Miss Marie Dansey made a spirited Polly, 
Esther being ably played by Miss Ivy Theresa Hatherly, who 
also produced the piece. 
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no hesitation in say-, 
ing that it is, in out 
opinion, the best 
show of the month, 
and we therefore take the opportunity 
of printing the names of the full cast on this page. 
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The Hampstead Opera Comique may always be trusted to 
give a good account of itself, and its performance of the 
Sullivan and Hood opera, ‘‘ The Rose of Persia,”’ in no ways 
betrayed our confidence. The costumes, stage effects, and 
groups were well arranged; the chorus work was excellent, 
leaving only second place in our favour for some of the soloists, 
The orchestra behaved splendidly under the baton of Mr. Willy 
Scott, and, except for too great a body of sound whilst sup- 
porting the heavier chorus, accompanied with great taste. To 
come to individuals, we must give first place to Mr. Reginald 
E. Higgins, who made the most of ‘‘ Hassan,’’ his gestures 
and general get-up being excellent. Mr. Arthur Moss lent a 
fine tenor voice to ‘‘ Yussuf,’’ and gave a clear reading of the 
part. The Sultan, as portrayed by Mr. R. J. H. Hambly, 
looked more like a robust country farmer in masquerade than 
an oriental. Mr. John Henderson looked his part as Abdallah 
the priest, but hardly fulfilled expectations by his vocal work. 
Miss Nellie ‘Tom-Gallon played delightfully as the Sultana, her 
song to the Sultan being one of the hits of the evening. The 
favourite slaves, Scent-of-Lilies (Miss Ida Oppenheim), Heart's 
Desire (Miss Gwendolen Evans), and Honey-of-Life (Mrs. 
Willy Scott), gave a good account of themselves, 


Crystal Palace District Athen#um.—Miss Mina Taylor, Mr. 
Arthur T. Frankish, Mr. Philip Deane, and Mrs. Percy Gyles 
gave an excellent performance of ‘‘ The Molluse "’ at the Town 
Hall, Anerley, on the 11th, 12th, and 13th November. The 
production was a distinct success and deserves the highest 
commendation. 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


The Hendon D.S.—The performance of ‘“ The Strange 
Adventures of Miss Brown "’ exhibited some agreeable features. 
The play was attacked with spirit, cues, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were taken up promptly, and the whole production 
evidenced careful rehearsal and capable stage-management. 
Mr. C. W. Eustace quite caught the farcical spirit of 
the play as Captain Courtney. Miss Mary Feilden, who 
also produced the play, was excellent both in make-up 
and gesture as Miss Romney. The boarders at Cicero 
House hardly did their school justice in the matter 
of elocution, more deliberate and careful enunciation being 
necessary in each case. The acting of these young people, 
too, was weak, Mr. S. C. W. Hearn gave a good reading of 
the solicitor, Mr. Hibbertson. Mr. T. E. Williams gave 
Major O’Gallagher just the right touch of militarism, his wife 
being capably played by Miss May Hearn. The minor parts 
were well filled.” The orchestra left a good deal to be desired 
in the matters of tunefulness and pretision. 


Croydon Histrionic Society.—This club’s production of 
‘Jack Straw "’ suffered more from lax stage-management 
and faulty mounting than from the acting. It would be 
unfair to criticise individually, because the general result 
Was quite good, The cast included Mrs. A. E. 
Bidmead, Misses Hebe Bidmead, Isabel Bradley, Ethel 


Symons, Nora Kesler, and Messrs. G. Dale Moore, A. J. 
Moore, Harold Garrad, H. S. Symons, Lewis Sandy, junr., 
Powell B. Symonds, Arthur Modlock, W. R. Clarke, Fred E. 
Roffey, and R. E. Lindley. We are looking forward to the 
society's coming productions of ** The Walls of Jericho’’ and 
‘* Beauty and the Barge.” 


Kit Marlowe D.C.—One looks for a rather more ambitious 
selection by this club than that made in the choice of “* A Snug 
Little Kingdom " for its 126th performance, for the Kit Marlowe 
1).C. has proved itself equal to the production of plays of much 
more strenuous build. Mr. E. J. Heseltine played Bernard 
with ease. It isa straightforward part, and would 

little difficulty to a much less experienced actor. 
brother, Hubert Gray, M.B., was also well played 
Mr. John Clark. Mrs. Blower is the gem of the 
piece and nothing of her homely humour in the 
hands of Mrs. Herbert Ford. It is pleasant to find 
she still reads her ‘* Carados.’”’ Miss Lily Ide was less 
convincing as Amelia, which was a pity. We have seen quite 
a hit made in the part when it has been capably played. 
Sister Hope, which character also possesses dramatic pos- 
sibilities, was weakly portrayed by Miss Gertrude Douth- 
waite. Mr. Godfrey Drayton gave one of the best readings 
of the piece as Ben Kershaw, and Miss Alice King added to 
her reputation as an actress of power and charm as Dolly. 
The play was capably produced by Mr. Henry H. King. 


Garay 
present 
His 
by 
lost 


The Garrick A.D.$.—An amateur club in rousing melodrama ! 
We might have trembled for the consequences had we not 
been aware that “* The Gads’’ had come safely through pre- 
vious productions of the sort, and were we not sure that no 
effort of producer and- actors, which might ensure success, 
would be omitted. But, in spite of the fact that there was 
much to commend, the fact remains that the story was ‘not 
very convincing as set forth by this‘club on the stage of the 
Royalty Theatre. It lacked just that touch of bustle and ‘‘ go,’’ 
which only the actor, practised in the broader lines of drama, 
can give. Individually the work was good. Mr. Lewin Sultan 
yave a really fine reading of the part of the gentleman-thief, 
Marrable; Mr. Vernon Leftwick gave just the right 
touch of manly gallantry and could not have _ been 
bettered in the part of Gerald Austen. The comedy 
business of Mr. Theo Ager and Miss Vera Gambrill 
was rather strained, neither getting the best result from 
their funny situations. Mr. E. Beal Bantock, with an Irish 
brogue that could not possibly be overlooked, was better in the 
scene before he turned respectable, his later work being uncon- 
vincing. Miss Elsie Davidson was delightful as the much- 
tried heroine and displayed well-controlled emotional power. 
Miss Alice Phillips, whilst looking the part of the Spanish 
woman, Mercedes, was not too successful in portraying 
her passionate nature, The production was admirably 
stage-managed by Mr. T. Ireby Cape and the minor parts were 
played with spirit. Some excellent music was provided by 


the ** Gads * Orchestra, conducted by Mr. A. Lovell Phillips. 
98 


Edinburgh Costume Recital.—The Third Costume Recital 
given at the Queen’s Hall, Edinburgh, in aid of the Scottish 
Children’s League of Kindness, proved as great a success as its 
predecessors, a demand for the repetition of several items on 
the programme by a crowded audience distinguishing each 
performance. Mrs. Bal- 
four’s playlette, “A 
Rogue in Porcelain,’’ in 
which little Miss Balfour 
scored a distinct success, 
was perhaps, by reason 
of its wit and charm, 
the outstanding feature 
of the entertainment. 
This child-actress was 
also very successful in 
the quaint. and humor- 
ous ‘* Moral Poems.”’ 
Miss C. Nicholson is to 
be congratulated for her 
clever impersonations of 
Sir Peter Teazle and 
Doctor Rosy, in which 
she looked quite ‘“ the 
gentleman.’’ The whole 
programme was_ re- 
freshingly original, and 
the presentment far 
above the average given 
in the sacred name of 
charity. The perform- 
ance was under the 
patronage of the Earl of Haddington, K.T., the Countess of 
Cassillis, the Right Hon. Lord Kingsleigh, Sir James Gibson 
(late Lord Provost), etc., etc. 











as ‘* Master Charles Mansfield”’ in the Costume 

Kecital at Queen's Hall, Edinburgh Also 

winner of the first prize (Junior) at Elocution 
Competition, B.E.S.S., July 17th, 1908. 


St. Ursula’s Pilgrimage.—Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, whose know- 
ledge of stage craft has been exhibited before, hit upon a very 
happy idea when she decided to tell the famous story of St. 
Ursula’s Pilgrimage by reproducing the 
series of pictures relating to it. The words 
inserted are comparatively few, but in each 
case possessed of a reverent appropriateness. 
Five out of the nine of Vittore Carpaccio’s 
pictures were represented. In the first 
Prince A®thur (Mr. Stanley Howlett) 
arrives to ask King Maurus (Mr. James 
Hearn) for the hand of Ursula, beautifully 
depicted by the Hon. Cynthia Charteris, 
who has already vowed herself to Heaven. 
In the second the Angel (Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell) appears in the bedroom of 
St. Ursula and bids her marry the 
Prince and convert him. The third 
picture represents the departure of the pilgrims. The fourth 
shows us the Soldans country; and in the last we see the 
Heavenly Vision before the martyrdom. Each picture was 
most faithfully produced, and a most beautiful effect obtained. 
Mr. E. A. Warburton appeared as the Soldan and Mr. Lewis 
Casson as Eadsy, the priest. Next in importance to St. Ursula 
was the Aurea of Mrs. Raymond Asquith, a graceful present- 
ment, and the Habile of the Hon. Mary Vesey Corbula. The 
first of the maidens was played by Miss Mary Lyttelton, other 
ladies taking part being Hon. Eileen Brodrick, Miss Nancy 
Beeching, Lady Winifred Gore, Hon. Irene Lawley, Miss 





Margaret Lyttelton, Miss Horatia Seymour, Miss Felicia 
Stewart, Lady Eileen Wellesley. Dancers: Lady Violet 


Manners, Miss Barbara Jekyll, and Miss Frances Tennant. 


Trumpeter: Lady Maud Warrender. Herald: Mrs. Alan 
Campbell. Musicians: Lady Diana Manners and Miss 
Dorothy Drew. Lawyers: Miss B. and Miss M. Meinertz- 
hagen. | 





Mc: pa 


Owing to pressure on our space several notices of Amateur 
Dramatic performances have been held over till next month’s 
issue. 








“THE BRASS BOTTLE” 


A farcical play in four acts by F. ANSTEY 
Produced (for Mr. GASTON MAYER) by Mr. FREDERICK KERR on the 16th September, 1909, at the Vaudeville Theatre, London 








[Dower Street Studios 


Miss VIVA BIRKETT as! Sylvia Futvoye 
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“The Brass Bottle” at the Vaudeville Theatre 
By EDWARD MORTON (‘‘Mordred” of The Referee). 


T was for years a common saying that ‘‘ Punch is not 
so good as it used to be.”’ But I think the present 
editor of our one and only comic paper has reversed 
all that. As *’ A Constant Reader ’’ of Punch | have not 
the faintest hesitation in saying that Punch never used to 
be so good as it is. And I might even descrike myself 


in the consecrated phrase as ** A Reader from the Be-_ 


ginning,’’ for 1 have often and often turned over the 
pages of the early volumes, the contributors to which 
included William Makepeace Thackeray, whose work for 
Punch, 1 am sure, is no considerable part of his bag- 
gage booked for Immortahty. Mr. ** Punch,’’ I protest, 
never had better wits, better poets, better artists in his 
service at any time 
of his long and 
honourable = careci 
than he has at the 
present day, and 
(saving the  p-e- 
sence of the editor) 
I do not. believe 
that there is 2 
satirist or humor- 
ist among them all 
who has done more 
to keep the readers 
of Punch smiling 
and laughing than 
Mr. I, 


whose sense of fun 


Anstey, 


is still just as fresh 
and keen as it was 
in the old days 
when he first sur- 
prised the world 
and sent it int 
tits ol laughtei 
with his story of 
‘Vice Versa.”’ 

That man, or 
hoy either, wh 
does not enjoy Mr. 
\nstey’s rich fun 
can have no 
laughter in him. 
lor it is in. the 
nature of Mr, 
\nstey’s wit and 
fancy that old and 
young alike may 
be tickled by his 
ideas. For the 
most fastidious 
there is always 
something of what 
Leigh Hunt calls Photo} 
“the laughter 
of the _ mind,” 
while the youngster with a healthy appetite for 
larks (not birds) may revel to his heart's content 
in Mr. Anstey’s comic inventions. So, we may 
be sure, Mr, Anstey’s farce, ‘‘ The Brass Bottle,”’ 
which is already one of the established successes 
of the autumn, is likely to go on increasing in popu- 
larity at a time when merriment is supposed to be in 
season more than at any other period of the year; and 
we may safely expect to hear the Vaudeville Theatre 
ringing with treble laughter when the youngsters come 
home presently for the Christmas holidays. 

The whimsical notion upon which the story of ‘‘ The 
Brass Bottle’’ is founded is very neatly and _ skilfully 
developed by Mr. Anstey. In the book by the same 





The jinnee returns to Ventimore’s rooms after the dinner party 


author, from which the piece is derived, the magical 
tricks which are of so much account in the conduct of 
the story are.not more amusing when left to the imagi- 
nation than they are now that they are materialised on 
the stage. You can understand the feelings of Horace 
Ventimore, a young architect, when a jinnee, Fakrash- 
:l-Aamash, who has been two thousand years in bottle, 
suddenly appears and proceeds to play all kinds 
of pranks with him; and the best of the joke is that 
everything is brought about with such an air of plausi- 
bility that the author persuades you that it is the sort 
of thing which might happen to anybody. Horace Venti- 
more has acquired an ancient brass bottle of which the 
authenticity is 
questioned by Pro- 
fessor Futvoye, 
whose daughter the 
young architect 
hopes to marry 
when once his for- 
tunes have im- 
proved. When 
the Professor and 
his wife and daugh- 
ter have left the 
young man’s lodg- 
ing Horace draws 
the stopper from 
the bottle, and, in 
a cloud of smoke, 
the jinnee appears 
before him. When 
Horace recovers 
his self-possession 
the jinnee, a 
benevolent - look- 
ing old gentleman 
in Oriental cos- 
tume, proposes to 
show his gratitude 
to Horace for 
releasing him after 
all these years 
by doing  every- 
thing he can to 
serve him. And 
that is where the 
mischief —_ begins. 
Horace is not only 
troubled to explain 
the presence of 
Fakrash - El - 
Aamash, but he 
finds his attentions 
most embarrassing. 
\Vover Street Studios It really seems as if 
it could only be by 
magic that the 
humble lodging of the young architect is changed before 
your very eyes into a hall of Oriental magnificence, 
which seems all too spacious for the small stage of the 
Vaudeville Theatre, and here a banquet is served to the 
Professor and his wife and daughter. With a prejudice 
which i$ but natural—in favour of Oriental fashions 
and Oriental customs, the banquet is served by black 
servants, who appear at a word from the jinnee, and the 
host and his guests have to be content to sit on cushions 
on the ground. After the meal, in which Oriental ways 
are brought into cortrast drolly With English manners, 
dancing girls give an entertainment, and the principal 
dancer’s demonstrations of slavish devotion to Horace 
seem likely to place him, for the first time, at a dis- 
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advantage to Spencer Pringle, his rival for the affec- 


tions of the Professor’s daughter. The jinnee’s Eastern 
notions, indeed, are a source of frequent vexation to the 
young architect he desires only to benefit. To advance 


Horace’s interests in his profession the magician puts 
it into the head of Samuel Wackerbath to get Horace to 
build him a mansion, and—hey presto !—Wackerbath 
drops in on the young fellow at onee-—drops in liter- 
ally enough, for he comes flying in at the window. 
But trouble comes of that, for although a mansion 
springs up at once on the eligible site chosen by Wacker- 
bath, the jinnee’s Oriental ideas again prevail, and Wacker- 
bath objects to the order of architecture, and is furious 
because ** modern improvements ” have not been con- 
sidered. The jinnee only asks to be allowed to do any- 
thing to please the young architect, and even consents 
to exchange his Oriental robes and turban for European 
dress. lfakrash-El-Aamash, in coat and trousers of 
strange cut, and a high silk hat of the queerest shape, 
is a picture—a picture to which Mr. Ek. Holman Clark, 
who plays the part, provides a companion picture as the 
jinnee in his native costume. 

But the jinnee gets out of hand presently, and makes 
himself disagreeable all round. He resents Wacker- 
bath’s pompous assertiveness, and orders him to go 
down on all fours like a dog—a pretty position for a 
portly, middle-aged gentleman ! The Professor fares 
still worse, for he is changed into a wall-eyed mule, and 
when he is thus translated the egregious Pringle has 
nothing better to suggest than that he should ‘‘see a 
vet."". We might have been satisfied to take the meta- 
morphosis fo. granted, but we are permitted to see the 
mule, although the sound of the disturbance we hear him, 
literally, kicking up should be evidence enough to satisfy 
most people: of the change that had taken place in the Pro- 
fessor. This sort of speechless foolery affords but an in- 
different opportunity for the business of acting. It is the 
hind legs, indeed, which have the best of the fun. The 
jinnee finds himself so dissatisfied with the world into 
which Horace has introduced him that he is willing to 
return to his bottle at the end of the third act, but 
Horace will only consent to that on the understanding 
that the mischief the jinnee has done shall be repaired. 
It is no more easily said than done. The jinnee simply 
arranges that the persons named by Horace shali 
forget completely all the circumstances; it shall be to 
them as though nothing of the sort had happened. A 
neat and ingenious idea! After that you do not see 
what is left for the next act. Mr. Anstey, however, 
has provided for that, and for once in a while we have 
a farce in which the well of fun does not run dry in the 
last act, for the fourth 1s as mirthful as any. 

The performance of ‘‘ The Brass Bottle ’’ is marked 
by the unostentatious liberality, which has always been 
characteristic of the productions at the Vaudeville 
under the management of Messrs. A. & S. Gatti. 
The part of the jinnee, Fakrask-El-Aamash, is taken by 
Mr. Holman Clark who plays with a serene com- 
posure which is very well affected and very successfully 
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The Play of the Month (continued) 


maintained all through the piece, and it would be diffi- 
cult to decide whether the supernatural air with which 
he endows the part is more impressive when the jinnee is 
seen in Oriental costume or when he appears in the 
queer European costume which adds another touch 
of weirdness to the figure with the grotesque 
grey beard. As Horace Ventimore, Mr. Lawrence 
Grossmith has a fine chance of adding to his reputation, 
and he gives amusing expression to the perplexities of 
the young architect. Mr. Rudge Harding, as the un- 
imaginative Pringle, gives a clever performance; and 
Mr. Luigi Lablache is very amusing as the overbearing 
Samuel Wackerbath. As the Professor, who is sub- 
jected to still greater indignity by the jinnee, Mr. Alfred 
Bishop is, as usual, quite excellent. The Professor’s 
wife is very well acted by Miss Lena Halliday, Miss 
Viva Birkett plays the daughter with an engaging sim- 
plicity, and Miss Mary Brough, as the young architect’s 
landlady, gives adequate cxpression to the feelings of 
the poor woman whose house is turned upside down. 
The principal dancer, Miss Mabel Duncan, deserves a 
line to herself. So she shall have it. 
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After his friends’ departure, Ventimore, with considerable difficulty, succeeds in breaking the seal and opening the bottle 
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The sequence of the play will be followed by referring to our cover illustration and presentation plate. By opening the bottle 
Ventimore unwittingly releases Fakrash-El-Aamash, an imprisoned jinnee (or spirit), when the following conversation ensues :— 


Ventimore (dazed): ‘‘ Is anyone there ? 


Fakrash: ‘* Towbah Yah nebbi Ullah ! 


Who's that come in?’’ 
Anna lah amill Kethahlik ibadan Wallah-hi! "’ 


Ventimore (disregarding him): ‘‘I dare say you are perfectly right, sir; but I’ve no idea what you are talking about. 
Can't you speak English? ’’ 


Fakrash : *‘ Assuredly I can speak so as to be understood of all men.” 
Ventimore : ** Seriously, tell me who you are."’ 


Fa*rash: *‘ He that now addresseth thee is none other than Fakrash-El-Aamash—a jinnee of the Greenjinn."’ 




















Fakrash takes his Departure 
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[Dover Street Studios 


After startling Ventimore with the assertion that he was sealed up in the Brass Bottle countless centuries ago, Fakrash-El-Aamash 
(Mr. E, HOLMAN CLARK) announces his intention to seek out King Solomon, by whom he was imprisoned. He further startles Ventimore 
i by passing through the closed doors. As he disappears he expresses deep indebtedness to Ventimore for releasing him. 


Fakrash : ‘' Farewell, and be assured I will not be unmindful of thy welfare."’ 
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Act Il. Fakrash Transforms Ventimore’s Rooms. 


Fakrash returns unsuccessfully from his search, and is mortified to find that Ventimore declines his priceless gifts. Ventimore mentions casually 

that he is giving a small dinner party that evening. Fakrash, still determined to reward Ventimore, transforms his rooms into an Eastern 

palace of fabulous worth, and provides a huge retinue of Eastern servants. Unhappy and powerless, Ventimore suddenly finds himself 
arrayed in Eastern costume, which defies all his efforts to discard it. 
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Ventimore: ‘‘ Rapkin! Mrs. Rapkin! You can’t leave me in a hole like this.’ 
Mrs. Rapkin: ‘‘ Being ahole of your own making, you can get out of it yourself. Come on, William! "’ 
Rapkin (Mr. J. H. BREWER): ‘* You'll hear more of this, Mr. Ventimore."’ 

Ventimore: *‘Good Lord! I can’t dine in these things ! "’ 











Photo) nid ‘ ~ [Dover Street Studios 


Ventimore’s Guests Arrive 
Professor Futvoye (overcome with the opulence of his surroundings): ‘‘ What's all this? Where are we 
Mrs. Futvoye : ‘‘ We've evident'y mistaken the house."’ Sylvia: ** Surely that’s Horace !”’ 
(Ventimore gives the real explanation of the transformation, but his guests are incredulous, and the Pro‘essor is annoyed at what he regards an ill-timed jest) 
Ventimore (embarrassed): ‘* Oh yes! It's me all right! '’ 
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Ventimore’s guests leave in high dudgeon 











Sylvia “I'll trust you in spite of everything and 


every body 
Ventimor ‘You little brick! You won't have to NX SS - 


go on trusting me much longer 
Professor ‘Let her go, sir! Let her go! 





















After the departure of the guests Fakrash returns to 


Ventimore's room and is again notified of the failure of 
: his plans for Ventimore's happiness. He promises to 
: attire himself in European costume the next morning 
UJ 
‘ and explain everything to the Futvoyes. 


lr , ws, — . 
Ventimore Go to 47 Cotswold Gardens 
and ask to see the Professor. . ... Think you > 
can remember that Can't you manage to 
dress lke respectable elderly gentlemen in 
our day : 
Fakrash I hear and obey To assume 
such a garb as is worn by aged dwellers in this 
city wili be the simplest affair possible."’ 
; : 
Z 
#, 
/ 
[Dover Street St os 
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Act III. Scene I. Ventimore’s Office 


Ventimore’s Wealthy Client 




















| 
Still determined to reward Ventimore, Fakrash practically whisks a wealthy stockbroker, Samuel Wackerbath (Mr. Luict LABLACHE), who 
contemplates building an expensive country house, into Ventimore’s office. They discuss the bare details one morning, and the next 
morning Wackerbath comes to Ventimore’s office in great perturbation, Fakrash having ‘‘ spirited *’ the house into existence during the 
night—on the lines of an ancient Eastern Palace. 
Ventimore : ‘‘ If you prefer to go to some other architect you are perfectly free to do so."’ 
Wackerbath (angrily): ‘‘ Free! Free! When the damned house is built !"’ 
P| 
Ba | 
Sa 
oe 
a8) 
a’ if 
M 
i 
y Photo) ia ' a (Vover Street Studios 
During the discussion Fakrash arrives to report the failure of his mission to Professor Futvoye. Fakrash is very angry on learning that 
iy Wackerbath disapproves of the palace, and threatens to transform him into a dog. He goes so far as to compel Wackerbath to run round the 
F office on all fours, but at Ventimore’s solicitation he relents. 
Wackerbath : ‘‘I haven't quite caught your name, my dear sir, but I’m perfectly satisfied with the house.’ 
j Fakrash : ‘* Begone, or thou may'st find thyself in some more unfortunate predicament."’ 


Wackerbath (terror stricken): ‘‘Quite so, Quiteso. Delightful weather, isn’t it? Good morning, gentlemen."’ 
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Act III. Scene 2. Drawing-Room at the Futvoyes’ 


The Professor Transformed 


Fakrash calls on the Professor, as requested by Ventimore. During their interview the Professor loses his temper and threatens tosend for 
the police, whereupon Fakrash transforms him into a mule. 




















Spencer Pringle (MR. RUDGE HARbING): ‘‘ How do you do, Professor?'’ (The mule shows sign of annoyance) 
Ventimore: ‘‘ Do listen to me. You'll remember this as an experience that was merely temporarv."’ 














; [Dover Street Studios 


At the solicitation of Pringle, Fakrash agrees to re-transform the Professor. The Futvoyes now believe that the outrage was committed at 
Ventimore's instigation, and Pringle is hopeful that he will now oust Horace in Sylvia's affections. 
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Horace Ventimore’s Fiancée. 
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Miss VIVA BIRKETT as Sylvia Futvoye. 
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GROSSMITH as Horace Ventimore. 
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Act IV. Scene I. Ventimore’s Rooms 


Fakrash wearies of life in the modern world, and desires to return to his imprisonment in the bottle. Ventimore agrees to seal the bottle up 
ay iin and bury itintheriver. In return for this, Fakrash agrees to cause the memories of the past few days to fade entirely from the minds 
of Ventimore’s friends. He clutches Ventimore by his coat and carries him through the air from Cotswold Gardens to Ventimore’s rooms. 














Mrs. Rapkin: ** Oh, Mr. Ventimore, and who's that ? 

Ventimore: ‘* Allright, Mrs. Rapkin. Can't I bring a friend:in with me without all this fuss ? 

Vrs. Kapkin: ‘* When you and your friends come flying in at the first floor window like pillows, it’s time some notice was took. 
Oh, it’s givin’ the ‘ouse a bad name! 


Act IV. Scene II. ‘‘ Pinafore” Room, Savoy Hotel 
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[Dover Street Studios 


Ventimore finds that he reminded Fakrash of all of his friends connected with the dreadful events of the past few days with the exception 
of Pringle, who is, consequently, the only living individual besides Ventimore from whose memory all the happenings have not been 
obliterated. Pringle resents what he assumes to be Ventimore’s sudden return to Sylvia's favour. 

Pringle (to the Professor): ‘' If it hadn't been for me you would have been a wall-eyed mule at this very moment.’’ 
Ventimore (aside, to Pringle): ** Hold your confounded tongue. You are only making an ass of yourself.’’ 
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Mr. Lawrence Grossmith at Home 


66 ES, | have studied painting,’’ said Mr. Lawrence 


“ 


Grossmith, “ and am devoted to art in any shape and 


form.’’ A remark which the beauty of the room, a brilliant 
example of what an artistic mind can enshrine between four 


originally commonplace walls, fully 
corroborated. ‘* This painting of 
myself was drawn by my _ uncle 
Weedon,’’ he continued, indicating 
an exceptionally fine picture of the 
head and shoulders of a_ child. 
‘* I've grown since then, as you see. 
The size of my, brother George 
and I is rather a surprise to our- 
selves and our family circle. My 
mother was quite a petite. 

‘*] am not sure that it is a great 
advantage for a young actor to bear 
a conspicuously well-known name. 
Of course, it helps at the beginning, 
but when you stand on your own 
feet it is not helpful to have your 
work confused with that of your 
father or brother or uncle. The 
public hate to be bothered, you 
know. They expect an actor of a 
certain name to have a definite 
manner, to play certain parts, and 
to be easily recognised at the 
theatre where they are used to 


Photo seeing him. They resent decep- 
Dover Street Studios tion, real or imagined, in any shape 
ha bietast or form. That is why Waller 


mustn’t wear a beard, Hawtrey 
must impersonate a modern gentleman, and Alexander must 
be recognised as ‘ George,’ and no one else. Versatility? Of 
course, the attitude of the public in this regard kills that. One 
has to find a groove and stick to it; an appearance and style 
and keep them in evidence, and a theatre, if possible, where 
you are certain of always being found. When I was playing 
in * The White Chrysanthemum’ at the Criterion it was 
nothing unusual to have complaints at the box office because 
Wyndham was not in the piece. 
‘** No, neither my mother nor my sisters have been on the 
stage, 
** Because my name is Grossmith people want to laugh when 
1 come on. Fortunately comedy is 
my line, so the public and I are the 
best of friends. I suppose my most 
dramatic part was the Cockney 
Bounder in ‘An Englishman’s 
Home.’ He was shot, you know, 
whilst standing on the table, and 
falls to the floor dead. That is the 
only time I have had to die on the 
stage. Yes, I suppose it was 
effective, but I may thank my stars 
I had done some ‘ straight ’ comedy 
work before, or I should probably 
have had to play ‘ Cockney 
Bounders ’ to the end of my days. 
‘** Early experiences? I worked 
under Beerbohm Tree, Arthur 
Bourchier, Charles Hawtrey, Frank 
Curzon, Mrs. John Wood, May 
Yohe, Mrs. Langtry to begin with; 
then I appeared in musical pieces. 
1 played the title-réle in ‘ Shock- 
headed Peter’ at the Garrick and 
the chief light comedy parts in my 
brother George’s piece, ‘ The Love 
Birds,’ then in ‘The White 





Foutshe so pantera Chtysanthemum,’ ‘ The Girl Behind 
cay: ant , the Counter,’ etc. I toured in 
In “ Havana America for a time, then played 


in ‘ The Education of Elizabeth’ at the Haymarket. I went 
to the Gaiety for ‘ Havana,’ and to the Adelphi for the ‘ Girls 
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of Gottenberg. ° 
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Mr. E. Holman Clark at the Vaudeville 


R. E. HOLMAN CLARK seemed quite different from 

the benevolently disposed Jinnee of the Vaudeville stage 
when he sat opposite me in a room overlooking the Strand, 
and yet his voice and manner were recognisable. 

‘* No, I was not intended for the stage, 
but for the Bar, although the dramatic 
fire was kindled in my youthful breast 
long before I had eaten my dinners. You 
see, | was at Oxford at the same time as 
Arthur Bourchier, and the then recent 
establishment of the O.W.D.S. was pro- 
ductive of much enthusiasm in  under- 
graduate circles. I played in ‘ Julius 
Cesar’ and ‘ Twelfth Night’ with 
Bourchier, and took a most lively general 
interest in the Society. 

“Yes, I was duly called to the Bar. 
The first man I tried to defend got six 
monihs, but as my junior was able to 
assert that the same man had years ago 
stolen his grandmother’s watch it was 
probably not a miscarriage of justice! 
Then I joined Ben Greet’s company and 
worked harder than I had ever done 
before. Youngsters had to work then or 
they never got a chance at all. A com- 
pany would be sent out for fourteen weeks 
with perhaps as many plays, and we often 
had to play six, sometimes eight, parts a 
week, Parts, remember, that we had 
seen no one else play. It was a fine Photo 
training ground for those who had Dover Street Studios 
the makings of an ‘actor in them, In “‘ The Man from 
and. a fine system for the weeding Blankley’s” 
out of those who looked upon the profes- 
sion as an agreeable field for recreation. I appeared first in 
‘ Masks and Faces ’ at Colchester, and got through all right. 

‘* Ves, I was with Sir Herbert, then Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
at the Haymarket when he produced that fine series of plays, 
which I think did a great deal to add towards advancing the 
cause of the drama in the last decade. I appeared in 
‘ Hypatia,’ ‘A Woman of No Importance,’ ‘The Enemy of 
the People,’ ‘ The Tempter,’ ‘ Captain Swift,’ ‘ The Charlatan,’ 
‘ Trilby,*,and ‘ King Henry IV’ with Sir Herbert Tree. A 
goodly list, don’t you think ? 

‘‘ Then Mr. Tree went across the 
road, and I remained at the Hay- 
market 4vith Messrs. Harrison and 
Maude., We started, if my memory 
serves me, with *‘ Under the Red 
Robe,’ and I played ‘Clon,’ the 
mutilated servant. Although, of 
course, I had nothing to say, having 
lost my tongue, I look upon ‘ Clon’ 
as one of my most effective and 
dramatic parts, and I feel sure that 
it advanced my reputation. It is 
not always your best parts that do 
that, you know! I have had fine 
parts in plays that have failed and 
poor parts in plays that have run a 
year. That is where ‘ luck’ comes 
in! We played some fine comedies 
at the Haymarket before Harrison 
and Maude agreed to separate. 

** Do I like playing Shaw’s plays ?. 
Emphatically| yes. I never enjoyed 
a part so much in my life as that 
in ‘ Getting Married.’ I was the 








ex-greengrocer-butler, and was made Photo 
mayor, you know! The funny Dover Street Studios 
thing about Shaw is that he In ‘* Lady Huntworth’s 
bluffs the actor as well as, ac- Experiment” 


cording to the critics, he bluffs the 

audience. You feel so very clever whilst you are delivering 
his smart lines, and think yourself so fine an actor, when 
all the time you are not acting at all!’’ 
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About the Players (continued) 


MR. This actor may truthfully be said to have been 
ALFRED born and bred in the profession, for his grand- 
BISHOP. father, James Woulds, shared the manage- 
ment of the Bath Theatre with Macready, and his parents 
were well known in the dramatic world. His first appearance 
was made at Bristol in the old pantomime, “ Gulliver’s 
Travels.’’ Perhaps his steady and consistent success is due 
to the fact that he settled on his “ line ’—namely, the imper- 
sonation of old men—during the first few years of his pro- 
fessional career, and stuck to it, so that he shortly became 
the acknowledged actor of these parts. In the ‘ seventies ” 
he left the legitimate stage and was a member of the Ger- 
man Reed Company for over five years. An engagement with 
the Bancrofts, during which he appeared in ‘* The Overland 
Route,’’ ‘‘ Peril’? and ‘* The Rivais,’’ preceded his connec- 
tion with the late Sir Henry Irving and his Lyceum 
Company. He then joined Sip Charles Wyndham, playing in 
the light comedies which distinguished this management, as 
well as in the more serious of the plays of Henry Arthur 
Jones which were produced at the Criterion and Wyndham’s 
prior to a tour with Sir Charles in America. Mr. Alfred 
Bishop appeared with great success in the important series of 
plays produced at the Court Theatre during 1906-7. His latest 
successes include parts in ‘“‘ Toddles,”’ ‘‘ The Hypocrites,” 
** The O’Grendles,’’ ‘‘ Margery Strode,’’ ‘‘ The Early Worm,” 
and * Penelope,’? in which latter play he appeared with his 
sister, Miss Kate Bishop—an equally talented member of the 
profession. 


Q 2 a 
MISS It is impossible to write of the professional 
MARY career of this actress without reference to the 
BROUGH. 


recent and much-regretted death of her father, 
Lionel Brough. We should like at the same time to express 
our sincere sympathy for what must be a grievous loss. Miss 
Mary Brough made her first appearance at the Haymarket 
Theatre as the maid in ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer ”’ on the 
occasion of Mrs. Langtry’s début as an actress. She has 
played all sorts of parts and has appeared in almost every 
London theatre under such distinguished managements as 
that of the late John L. Toole—being in the original company 
with Irene Vanbrugh, Seymour Hicks, Cecil Ramsden, 
George Shelton, Charles Lownes, and, of course, Toole him- 
self, in the production of ‘‘ Walker, London,’’ the success of 
which has not yet been forgotten—with Sir Herbert Tree, 
with whom she appeared in ‘ Resurrection’? and ‘ The 
Eternal City,’’ in which latter play she had the unique 
experience of playing mother-in-law to her own father, the 
late Lionel Brough, and with Harrison and Maude, Charles 
Frohman, and Cyril Maude; Miss Mary Brough is quite at 
home on the stage of Drury Lane, where her cousin, Miss 
Fanny Brough, is always so popular. She confesses a pre- 
ference for the part of Barbara in ‘*‘ The Widow Woos,’’ which 
part she played before the King at Windsor Castle. 
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MR. Plays of strong dramatic power rather than 
LUIGI farces or comedies have always interested this 
LABLACHE. actor, and for parts in such plays his physique 
and personality make him eminently suited. He is the grand- 
son of the famous basso, Signor. Lablache, and made his first 
appearance on the stage at the Gaiety in 1874 as Master Wel- 
ford in ‘* The Hunchback,’’ which was immediately followed 
by his taking parts in ‘* After Dark,’’ ‘‘ The Deal Boatman,”’ 
‘*The Shaughraun.’’ He played Raoul in ‘ Proof’? when 
that play was produced at the Adelphi. A tour with Mrs. 
Scott Siddons was followed by an engagement at the Hay- 
market, where he played Henry VIII. in ‘* Queen and 
Cardinal.’’ In the same year he played Orlando in ‘* As You 
Like It.” After a successful tour with ‘‘ The Silver King ” 
he formed a company of his own and toured in “‘ Blind Jus- 
tice,’? ‘‘ The Galley Slave,’’ ‘‘ The Old Love and the New,” 
followed by important parts in the dramas at Drury Lane. 
Extensive tours in England and America with Miss Olga 
Nethersole followed, after which he re-appeared at the Adelphi 
for several productions, subsequently touring again with Miss 
Olga Nethersole. The later successes of Mr. Luigi Lablache 
include General Burgoyne in ‘ The Devil’s Disciple,’ an 
appearance in ‘‘ Robert Macaire ’’ at His Majesty’s, in ‘ Mice 
and Men” at the Lyric, in ‘‘ The Prodigal Son” at Drury 
Lane, in ‘“ The Philanderer’’ at the Court, the revival of 
“ The Devil’s Disciple ’’ at the Queen’s, and those which are 
well within the memory of the playgoer of the moment. 


MISS Miss Viva Birkett is a Devonshire girl and 
coterie. comes of a family in no way connected with - 


the siage. Her first appearance in London was 
made at the Globe, under Charles Frohman'’s management, 
in ‘“* The Hypocrites,’’ after she had played in New York and 
toured in America in that play. She next played the juvenile 
lead in “ Is Marriage a Failure?’ at Terry's. A tour with Lyn 
Harding’s company in ‘‘ The Flag Lieutenant,’’ in which she 
played Lady Hermione, was followed by her engagement to 
appear as Sylvia Futvoye in “ The Brass Bottle’? at the 
Vaudeville, where she is likely to stay some time. Miss Viva 
Birkett lends the grace of youth and charm of its enthusiasm 
to her work. Although she has been most fortunate in the 
parts for which she has been cast, and her work has been 
greaily appreciated, she hopes by steady training and unremit- 
ting study to be ready for the ‘‘ best part ’’ of her professional 
career when it is offered to her, and that it may be one of the 
characters of Shakespeare. Miss Birkett is an enthusiastic 


musician, 
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MISS That it is an ill wind that blows nobody good 
LENA was proved emphatically when Mrs. Calvert, 


HALLIDAY. io whom Miss Lena Halliday was understudy 
in ‘‘ Mamma ”’ at the Criterion, broke ther leg. Although the 
young actress was very sorry for Mrs. Calvert she revelled 
in the chance of playing a good part for three weeks under - 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s management and with that gentle- 
man. Her general capability was so evident that she was 
next offered parts in two of R. C. Carton’s plays. Miss 
Halliday played the Duchess who is an adept at overlooking , 
an opponent’s hand at Bridge in ‘‘ The Walls of Jericho,’’ and 
is facetiously looked upon as a dangerous person to invite to 
a whist drive by her friends. Miss Halliday has made three 
important tours in America, one with Mrs. Langtry, with 
which lady she also appeared at the Imperial Theatre; one 
with Charles Frohman, and one with John Drew. Some of 
her London successes were in ** Admiral Crichton,’’ ‘* Lady 
Barbarity,’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Dot,” for which latter play she con- 
fesses a great affection. Miss Halliday played Mrs. Clandon 
for six months in the Vedrenne-Barker tour of ‘“‘ You Never 


Can Tell.” 
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MR. Mr. Rudge Harding made his first appearance 
RUDGE at the Garrick Theatre under the management 
HARDING. of Sir John Hare, in ‘* La Tosca,” later play- 


ing Percy Goldfinch 500 times. He appeared at Sandringham 
and Windsor in the same part in the first command perfor- 
mance (with the exception of ‘* The Gondoliers "’) since the 
death of the Prince Consort. After touring as Simeon Strong, 
in ** The Idler,’’ he joined Mrs.. Langtry at the Haymarket 
before appearing in comedy parts at the Adelphi and Drury 
Lane, and later played Lord Thamesmead in “‘ The Artist's 
Model.’’ A long engagement followed with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, at the St. James’s and on tour, during which he 
played the Rev. Arthur Leacroft in ‘“‘ The Elder Miss Blos- 
som’? some 7oo times. Another’ successful clerical imper- 
sonation was that of the Rev. James Bartlett in ‘‘ Cousin 
Kate,’’ which ran 250 nights; since when Mr. Harding has 
been associated with many successful productions in England 
and America. 
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By JAMES 


kNIUS moves in a mysterious way, and nothing 
Cy" be more mysterious than the movements of 

Mr. William de Morgan’s genius. His new 
novel, *' It Never Can Happen Again ’’ (William Heine- 
mann), is unlike any other novel I have ever read. Its 
prodigious length has driven the circulating libraries into 
revolt, for these trade tyrants resent the audacity of a 
novelist who defies the trade convention that prescribes 
the length and the price of a novel. 
They think that novels are made for 
libraries, and not libraries for novels, 
and they regard any departure from 
trade customs as a kind of impicty. 
lhere is no reason why a novel ought 
to be made to a trade measure and 
sold at a trade price. 

i do not judge ‘It Never Can 
Happen Again *’ merely by its length. 
1 judge it by its intrinsic value. It is 
not hackwork. It is art. Genius is 
a law unto itself, and here we have a 
new thing in fiction, new in imagina- 
tive force, new in form, and new in 
idiosynerasy. Mr. De Morgan pours 
into the novel the rich energy of his 
genius. He squanders his criticism 
prodigally, flinging into the 
story of life his whole exuberant 
wealth of insight and vision. There 
has been nothing like it since Dickens, 
and | am aghast at the colossal arro- 
gance of the middlemen who try to 
impose upon this new force in fiction 
their petty arbitrariness. Nothing is 
more vital or more sacred than the 
freedom of genius. It cannot be Photo) 
fettered by the rule of thumb 
of the huckster and the _ pediar. 

Mr. De Morgan needs a big canvas and a_ broad 


space for his peculiar literary energy. He has 
the amazing gift of breadth in_ his’ character- 
painting. He can make a_ whole crowd of per- 


sons start into life, and he can keep them all moving 
and breathing throughout the intricacies of a bewilder- 
ing plot. The point to remember is that he is a master 
of the lost art of making life live, not in a mechanical 
fashion, but in a queer new way that is full of assaults 
and ambushes and surprises. The characters are not 
puppets : they are like the people one meets every day. 


They produce the illusion of the real thing. They are 
cunningly vitalised from within, so that as they act they 
are seen not from the outside, but from the inSide. They 


“Tt Never Can Happen Again” 





Mr. William de Morgan 
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have a quality of illusion which is found only in the 
highest art. The life in them is not a hard, polished 
surface, but a fluid, darting, changeable energy which 
takes your breath away. This restless, irregular vitality 
is hard to define, but it is the secret of Mr. De Morgan’s 
fascination—a fascination so powerful that you forget 
the tortuously labyrinthine plot in the dominating illu- 
sion of the episodes, the dialogues, and the running com- 
mentary. 

It is not easy to place Mr. De Mor- 
gan. He refuses to be classified. His 
technical method is in one sense a 
reversion to the earlier type of English 
novel, with its duality of plot, one set 
of characters being developed for a 
time and then dropped, while another 
set is pushed forward. One gets the 
feeling that one is reading two novels 
which have been interwoven. It would 
be possible to make one story out of 
Challis and his entanglement with 
Judith, and another story out of Jim 
Coupland and Lizarann. But although 
the separation of the plot and under- 
plot would make for lucidity, there 
would be an enormous loss in the 
values obtained by the social contrasts 
and their latent ironies. Unlike Mr. 
Galsworthy, Mr. De Morgan is not a 
bitter and cold-blooded satirist. His 
art is more subtle and more insidious. 
He saturates you with the terrible 
pathos of the blind man and his little 
girl, but he keeps the flavour of it 
sharp by mixing it with the even more 
[Elliott & Fry terrible pathos of the novelist who 
gropes his way through spiritual gloom, 
staggering and stumbling between 
poor Polly Anne and the dazzling Judith. The dramatic 
imagination which burns in these widely-sundered charac- 
ters is overwhelming. It compels you to forget the 
absurdities of the plot, which is a terrific complexity 
hardly to be unravelled by the most laborious research. 
Never has any novelist constructed so maddeningly be- 
wildering a maze of bigamy and deceased-wife’s-half- 
sisterism; but I am bound to say. that the plot does not 
matter a button. I don’t care a straw about it, and I 
don’t trouble to shudder at the crop of coincidences 
which Mr. De Morgan cultivates with absolutely shame- 
less industry. What interests me is the gait of the 
story. I don’t care where it goes, for I am absorbed 
by it as it goes. Something is happening all the time, 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


and at every step you get your fresh sensation, your 
new impression, your novel glimpse of life, your thrill 
of humour or pity, your throb of oddness or quaintness. 

I may be wrong, but I think Mr. De Morgan is a 
Shandean. He reminds me of Sterne at every turn. He 
has Sterne’s gorgeous waywardness and magnificent gar- 
rulity. You don’t know what on earth he will talk about 
next, but whatever he talks about you get a tang and a 
savour that titillates your palate. You go on from 
chapter to chapter, wondering whether you are going to 
be bored, and wondering why you are not bored, and 
yet you never are bored. And the odd thing -is that 
the characters have a way of suddenly coming alive. 
There has been nothing like this in fiction since Dickens 
ceased to throw off characters as one blows rings of 
smoke. Mr. De Morgan can make a cabman or a 
butcher-boy live in a twinkle. Take, for instance, the 
butcher-boy who hands up to a cabman the half-smoked 
cigar: ‘* Licked, but not busted,’’ he says. There you 
have the Cockney to the life. 

Has anybody since Dickens painted such a gallery of 
Cockney portraits like those in this novel? Surely not. 
Jim Coupland, of course, is an immortal character. | 
could quote pages of his wonderful talk. Is there any- 
thing in all fiction more beautiful than his love for 
Lizarann and Lizarann’s love for her Daddy? It is pure 
human tenderness all through, and it is not mawkishly 
sentimental, either. I can see the ‘‘ Asker ’’ setting out 
in the morning to beg, led by, Lizarann as far as the 
Green Man and Still. I can see him coming back at 
night. I can see Lizarann waiting at the corner until 
she heard her Daddy’s stick, and then she would call 
‘* Pilot,’’ so that he might know she was waiting for 
him. Her Daddy had been a sailor and had seen the 
Flying Dutchman, ‘‘ every stitch o’ sail on her set, in a 
three-quarter gale.’” And her Daddy believed that the 
explosion which blinded him was caused by his glimpse 
of the ship-that ‘‘ stops afloat till the Lord comes to 
judge sinners from repentance.’’ I can see Jim Coup- 
land on the ambulance after the waggon has crushed 
his legs. ‘* Ye never cried ‘ Pi-lot,’ little lass,’’ he says 
Perhaps Mr. De Morgan is rather hard on 
Jim, for after he has recovered and got a wooden leg he 
sentences him to another “‘ haccident.’’ Poor Jim is 
crushed by a motor, and as he dies he says: ‘** What’s 
got the lassie, Master, my lassie? I tell ye, I heard her 
sing out * Pilot!’’’ I know the second accident is bar- 
barous, but somehow Jim’s last words bowl me over. 
They are more pathetic than Colonel Newcome’s 
Adsum. It is very’ strange, but there is the true 
dramatic sob in Jim’s words, and the cry of ‘ Pilot ’’ 
seems to get itself fixed into the imaginative permanence 
of literature. And I must admit I broke down 
Lizarann’s death, which is not at all Little Nellish. Lizar- 
ann has heard about her’ Daddy, and her last trouble 
is the mystery of how he is to know about her. ‘‘ But 
who’s a-going to tell my Daddy?’’ Those simple words 
are really the essence of dramatic vision. Lizarann 
could have said nothing else. And the little girl died 
without ever knowing that her Daddy was a beggar. 
To her he was an ‘‘ Asker.’’ Sentiment, you say? Well, 
the magic of sentiment is irresistible, and it is half the 
secret of Mr. De Morgan’s power. 
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The Lady of Blossholme. By 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) . 

F there is any truth in the famous line of Pope, ‘* For 

fools admire, but men of sense approve,’’ we who were 
fools fifteen years ago must be men of sense now. For 
to-day we approve of Rider Haggard, and highly, but 
then—ah! we used to marvel at him! How well we 
remember the first time we read Allan Quatermain! 
With what fluttering pulses we raced through that 
glorious chapter, ‘‘ How Umslopogaas held the stair’! 
We shall always have a warm corner in our heart for 
Rider Haggard—his work comes as a genuine relief after 
some of the ‘‘ romance ’’ submitted to us—but we can 
read him calmly now! What is the secret of this? 
The encroaching years? If so, are they Rider Hag- 
gard’s years or ours? 

Still, every book should be judged on its merits, and 
judged. on its merits The Lady of Blossholme must be 
one of the two or three best novels of the year. The 
scene of the story is sixteenth-century England, and, 
like all Mr. Haggard’s work, it breathes the truest and 
best English spirit. Indeed, one: might almost say, as 
some critic once said of Gray’s Elegy, it is ‘‘ steeped in 


H. Riper Haacarp. 
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Mr. Haggard goes Motoring 


England.’’ Knight and yeoman, lady and prioress— 
each is the brave, free-souled Briton he or she should 
have been, and even Bluff King Hal becomes quite a 
pleasing ruffian under the author’s sympathetic touch, 
Howbeit, the pun he lets fly at Thomas Bolle, when the 
latter explains how he masqueraded as Satan with a 
goat’s horns and a cow’s tail, has a suspiciously modern 
ring about it: 

‘* Your Grace,”’ said Bolle in his big voice, ‘‘ 1 was the 
devil.’’ 

‘* The-devil you were, Thomas Bolle.”’ 





Stars of the Stage.—An_ interesting series of _ bio- 


graphical works under this heading are published by 
Mr. John Lane, at the popular price of 2s. 6d. net. 
sk ; ive ‘ , . f 
[The first volumes deal with the lives and works of 


Miss Ellen Terry, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Sir W, 5. 
Gilbert, Sir Charles Wyndham, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
Each volume is written by an authority, one who has known 
the subject of the biography intimately, and many heretofore 
unpublished anecdotes of the stars of the English stage make 
the little volumes fascinating to read. ‘The series is edited 
by J. T. Grein, which should be a sufficient guarantee as to 
its authenticity. Each volume is profusely illustrated by 
reproductions from photographs, and a copy of each should 
be found'on the bookshelves of all who have the interest of 
the drama at heart. 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


Songs of Memory and Hope. By Henry NEWBOLT. 
(John Murray, 3s. 6d.) 


HIS is a very pleasant volume of genuine poetry. 

Mr. Henry Newbolt may not be a world-wonder who 
sings for all time, but he is, none the less, a singer whose 
notes ring true—and that is praise we would by no means 
give to every contemporary 
versifier. Perhaps _ the 
best criticism we can offer of 
Songs of Memory and Hope 
is to say that we are already 
well on our way to knowing 
such poems as The Pedlar’s 
Song, Lope and Grief, and 
The Hundredth Year off by 
heart; and to quote the open- 
ing stanza of Part II. of Sir 
Hugh The Palmer: 


‘* It was an idle company— 
Ladies and lordings fine— 
Idly under the wild-wood tree 

Their laughter ran like wine. 


ah. \ 
Frederick Hollyer 
Mr. Henry Newbolt 


Yet as they laughed a voice they heard— 
A voice where none was seen- 
Singing blithe as a hidden bird 
Among the forest green.’”’ 


We shall certainly not lend Songs of Memory and Hope 
to our friends, We had rather keep it for our own 
library. 


Heart’s Desire. By W. Burton Batpry. 
Burleigh. 2s. 6d.) 


R. BURTON BALDRY would seem to have the 

lips of a poet but not the soul. He says ‘“‘ an 
infinite deal of nothing ’’ in the most sweetly musical 
of verse, His words are like honey in the mouth—until 
you start weighing their exact significance. Then the 
honey melts. He is also too diffuse. He writes two 
pages where a great poet would write two lines. 


(Thomas 


The Powder-puff. A Ladies’ Breviary. From the 
German of Franz Bes (Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d.). 


W I; would give a good deal to be present unseen in 
a lady’s boudoir and watch her changes of 
demeanour as she read The Powder-puff. We can 
picture to ourselves the puzzled sigh, the dimpling smile, 
the delighted laugh, the bored yawn, the glistening 
glance, and the furious stamp with which she would turn 
over the pages. Here and there she might blush— 
though we doubt it—and once, or twice, if she were 
a woman as well as a lady, she would have a lump in 
her throat—we have no doubt of that. On the whole, 
she would probably conclude that The Powder-puff was 
one of the oddest mixtures she ever came across, but 
would decide that it was worth treasuring for the sake of 
certain particular pages. 

One such page would be page 161, where the author 
quotes St. Anselm's remarks about ladies of the eleventh 
century: “‘ They paint their eyes to make their glances 
more seductive, they colour their lips, they trim their 
eyebrows to make the arch finer and more regular, they 
dye their black hair brown, they give their breasts a 
rounder form by means of stays.’’ What a twinkle theré 
would be in the fair reader's eyes at the delicious com- 
ment appended by the essayist : ‘‘ How old the world is, 
and how young mankind !”’ 

On the other hand, she would come perilously near 
flinging down the book in disgust at the ghastly attempt 
at humour on page 21. The account of a little dog 


waking up his master by biting his nose as he sat snor- 
ing beside his dead lover’s bedside, clasping her hand, 
may be a good joke in German, but it is a piece of 
abominable grossness in English. Even the pure gold 
of an essay like Waiting: An English Engraving hardly 
atones for it. 


Extract from Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven. By 
Mark Twain. (Harper & Bros. 2s.) 


F, as last month, we awarded the palm for 

English humour to Mr. Jacobs, we must surely 
award the palm for world-humour to the one 
and only Mark. There are people who will pityingly 
tell you that the creator of the immortal Tom Sawyer is 
played out. Don’t you believe it. He may not produce 
the masterpieces he used to, but he is none the less the 
funniest man alive. There is simply nobody else who 
could have written the following :— 

‘*Of course, the patriarchs are pretty exclusive. I 
believe they never turn out except for an eleventh-hour 
convert. They wouldn’t do it then, only earthly tradi- 
ree You will be here fifty thousand years— 
maybe more—before you get a glimpse of all the 
patriarchs and prophets. Since I have been here Job has 
been to the front once, and once Ham and Jeremiah both 
at the same time. But the finest thing that has happened 
in my day was a year or so ago; that was Charles Peace’s 
reception—him they called ‘‘ the Bannercross Murderer ”’ 
—-an Englishman. There were four patriarchs and two 
prophets on the Grand Stand that time—there hasn’t been 
anything like it since Captain Kidd came; Abel was there 
—the first time in twelve hundred years. A report got 
around that Adam was coming; well, of course, Abel 
was enough to bring a crowd, all by himself, but there is 
nobody that can draw like Adam. It was a false report, 
but it got around, anyway, as I say, and. . . . the sky 
was as thick as if it was snowing angels! ’”’ 

There is much satire running throughout Captain 
Stormfield’s narrative, but it is of the gentlest kind— 
directed not against religion, but the foolishness that 
so often passes for it. Dear old Mark! 


The Man who Stole the Earth. 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.). 


R. HOLT WHITE’S narrative is rubbish, but it is 

rubbish of an aggravatingly interesting nature. It 
is the sort of book you read under protest—grumblingly, 
irritably, snarlingly—but still you read it. You may 
ejaculate ‘‘ Bosh !’’ every now and then, and ‘ Rot i 
every now and then, and you 
may lay down the book— 
with a bang, if you are of a 
choleric disposition—at each 
ejaculation. But no sooner 
have you laid it down than 
your curiosity begins to get 
the better of your outraged 
feelings, and you pick it up 
again. After all, you do want 
to know what was John 
Strong’s next coup de maitre 
with | his terrible  air-ship ! 
And what the Czar said! 
And how the Kaiser acted! 
And whether Edward the 
Peace-maker interfered! So (Lafayette 
you read on in spite of your- Mr. W. Holt White 
self until you reach the end of 
the book, and are able with a feeling of relief to turn 
round, take breath, and rate Mr. Holt White at your 
leisure. 


By W. Hott WHITE 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


English Homes and Villages (Kent and Sussex). By 

Lapy Hope. (J. Salmon. is.) 

HIS book deals more especially with the beautiful 

districts surrounding Tunbridge Wells, but it will 
be of interest to all lovers of rural England. It is 
written in very pleasant style, profusely illustrated with 
coloured plates and wood- 
cuts, and dedicated by special 
permission to H.R.H._ the 
Princess of Wales. Various 
well-known people have helped 
Lady Hope to make _ her 
“real labour of love ’’ a suc- 
cess, the Earl of Camden, 
‘Lord Sackville, Lady Henry 
Neville, and Muriel Lady de 
la Warr being among those 


to whom the _ authoress 
expresses her obligations. 
Many interesting anecdotes 


and facts are brought to light 
in the narrative. For in- 
stance, what visitor to Seven- 
oaks (where the book is 
published) would suspect, as he gazed at ‘‘ the noblest 
and in every respect the most perfect of all country 
houses,’’ that it contained 365 rooms and 52 separate 
staircases? Knole, to be sure, looks impressive enough 
from the outside. But a room for every day and a stair- 
case for every week in the year! Prodigious ! 


Sir Walter Ralegh. By SterHen Lovett and WILLIAM 

Devereux. (Greening & Co., Ltd., 6s.) 
HIS is founded on the Lyric success which formed 
‘* The Play of the Month ’’ for our last issue. It is of 
special interest from the fact that the illustrations are 
reproduced from actual photographs of the play, four of 
them showing Mr. Waller himself in various poses. 

Those of our readers who. so generously expressed their 

appreciation -of our last ‘‘ souvenir’’ should certainly 

welcome A Queen’s Love Pomance in 6s. form. 

Farthest From the Truth. By the Authors of Wisdom 
While You Wait and GeorGE Morrow. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1s.) 

: ARTHEST FROM THE TRUTH, as explained 

f pawsal the cover, is a Series of Dashes. Page 

The for crowd of 





Lady Hope 


41 shows Dash the Pole—a 


loving ladies swarming on the platform and Pade- 
rewski leaping from the piano-stool! Will Shake- 
speare is the victim of The Dash for Brevity, on 


He gazes at a copy of The World’s Great 
His 


page 65. 
Books, and murmurs: ‘‘ Alas! my poor folio!”’ 
fate has evidently been much the same as Homer’s : 


‘* The sightless Homer did his best, 
Although he couldn’t see. 

Into one page he’s now compressed 
By Hammerton and Mee.’’ 


Even our good friend, Mr. Roger Ingpen, does not 
escape the ravages of the Carnielite Condensers. Having 
no time or use for the standard edition of Shelley’s 
letters, they have set him to edit ‘‘ Shelley’s Telegrams ’’ ! 
What a lot Lord Northcliffe has to answer for—in 
Farthest From the Truth! 

In The Dash for Caloric Lady Cardigan reaches the 
hottest point on record long before either Mrs. Elinor 
Glyn or Mr. Hubert Wales. Mrs. Glyn, however, is 
awarded the Order of Modesty (third class) by the 
ex-Sultan of Turkey; the University of China Town, San 
Francisco, confers the Victoria Cross on her publisher, 
Mr. Duckworth; and ‘‘ the King of Dahomey wishes per- 
sonally to bestow on Mr. Hubert Wales the Honour of 
Fumigation.”’ 


But why should we take upon ourselves to dole out 
other men’s gems of wit gratis? Hasten, reader, if you: 
have a sense of humour, and buy the book for yourself. 


Two Women. By Baroness ALBERT v'ANETHAN. 

(T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

VERY woman who reads this story will pronounce it 

** sweet,’’ or we are very much mistaken. It presents 
in an unusually appealing way the old, old problem of a 
loyal wife loving a man who is not her husband. And the 
irony of it all! Dick Townley would have asked Ruby 
to marry him long before she ever set eyes on Bob 
Pellew, if—if—but there! He hesitated because of the 
stain on her birth—of which Ruby, the dearest of girls, 
knew nothing—and so she was lost to him. Lost to him, 
znd for ever; for, sorely as her husband’s conduct after- 
wards tried her and her love for Dick tempted her, she 
was that noblest of things created, a woman good to the 
core. We are glad for her sake Bob Pellew improved 
both in manners and in morals, but we can’t forgive Dick 
Townley for his original hesitation. He alone could have 
made Ruby the happy woman she -should have been, and 
he let the chance slip. We think he more than deserved 
all the chagrin and heartburning that subsequently 
formed his punishment. 


The Prince of Destiny. 

(Rebman, Ltd., 6s.) 

rs HE voice of one crying in the wilderness !'’ Dare 

we speak thus of Sarath Kumar Ghosh? We 

wonder. Never having been to India, we know pro- 

bably less of the Indian question than Mr, Keir Hardie. 
And yet—— . 

Still to the book itself. The 
Prince of Destiny is a tale of 
a certain Barath, told by one 
of Barath’s own house—one 
who makes his royal hero an 
equal lover of India and of 
England. For this high-souled 
prince has been to Cam- 
bridge, has moved in the best 
English society, and knows 
the true value of British 
ideals. Yet,loand behold! As 
ruler of Barathpur he has ever 
and anon to be _ making 
excuses to his people and to 


By SaratH KuMAR GHosuH. 





himself for the doings of these — ie — 
same English. ‘‘ Be just, ‘ “o] Uredame & Young 


father,’’ he pleads to his own Sarath Kumar Ghosh 


High Priest, ** be just in all things—even to the British 
whom thou does not love. . . . If thy enemy has done a 
deed and thou art not sure from what- motive out of a 
thousand possible motives, then assign to him the highest 
of them all. That is justice.’’ To which the High 
Priest, who sees England only through Indian eyes, re- 
joins: ‘‘ As priest I shall try to be just to them in all 
things, but as man I shall have to consider existing 
facts.’’ 

Some of these existing facts—and their dire conse- 
quences in Barathpur—are the subject matter of The 
Prince of Destiny. ° 

We note that the author makes Barath a strong Im- 
perialist. ‘‘ Britain,’’ he says, ‘‘ feels the pressure of 
German competition to-day. If Britain yet hesitates to 
have some form of conscription as a national defence, she 
may be at last forced to have it for its economic 
CONOR. 5 is c's I sometimes pass sleepless nights 
thinking what will happen to Britain in a few years. 
When in Germany did you not notice a feverish energy, 
a ceaseless resolve to carry out some gigantic national 
purpose ?’’ 

Chandra Sena answers, ‘I did.”’ 
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art is primarily decorative 


Fit is a principle that 
how comes it that so little real attention is paid to 
The 


»bserver, between the decora- 


the pictures that are hung upon British walls? 
contrast, inevitable to the 
tion that is common—no, there is no common decoration 


in this country, for all of it is sporadic and exotic. 


The pictures that have been hung upon 
the 


But to resume. 


the walls that circumvent lives of most of the 


dwellers in this 
for 


past 


countrys many 


years are 
entirely valueless. 
it is quite dread- 
ful to think of the 


millions of colourcd 





supplements that 


pour upon this 
dull country at this 
time of the year. 
Nobody knows 
really what to do 
with them. The 
person who is en- 
cumbered with an 
example by _ the 


bookstall clerk sel- 
the 
leave 


dom has 


courage to 


the long, needless, 


highly-glazed — roll 
in the rack ‘“ re- 
served for light 
articles ’’; and if 


he does, the thing 


By WALLACE L. CROWDY 





The 


it is not more readily accepted by the people. 
British perscn is not ashamed to say that he knows 
nothing of art (as he should be) : 
‘* The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colours, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises..... Bs 
but leaves him, for the most part, unmoved. Perhaps 
it was no different in any other place or time, for did 
not the 
to the monks who 


successors 


commissioned Leo- 
nardo da_ Vinci’s 
‘*Last Supper ’”’ 
permit a door to be 
broken through the 
feet of the central 
figure for some tri- 
vial purpose of pass- 
ing convenience? 
In fact, the whole 
world whilst subcon- 
sciously certain of 
the absolute 
of art has always 
failed to recognise 
it. It is always 
seeking for it and 


need 


shutting its 
to it. There is no 
excuse on the score 
expense, the 
Budget is no ad- 
verse reason, for 
good art was never 


eyes 


of 


only finds its way so cheap as at the 
into the unoffend- present time. You 
ing cottage and can stumble upon it 
continues its work at every turn. 
of art demoralisa- There have been 
tion. MR the Menpes repro- 
taken to the home ductions in all the 
it is — considered ** Certain Isles of the Happy.” By W. RUSSELL'FLINT. full glory of sticky 
vood enough for From *' Marcus Aurelius,"’ published by Mr. Lee Warner for the Medici Society. surface and papier- 


the children, with en utter disregard for the great truth 


which underlies the Jesuit saying that if you ‘* give us the 
the 


abominably callous to the necessity of art. 


children *’ rest does not matter. We are, as a nation, 
Since, in spite 
of all disadvantages, it exists and its inevitable influence 


felt, it is the remarkable that 


is uncorsciously 


more 
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maché frames, the coldly accurate reproductions of the 
Arundel Society, the prismatic promises of colour sen- 
sations totally unrealised emanating from the Hague and 
from Vienna, and here in England mezzotints printed in 
colour. There is, in short, no excuse for the hanging of 
bad art upon the modern wall, and still less excuse 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


for the neglect of pictorial wall decoration. Such cry 
as has gone forth of late has been for colour, and the 
demand—such as it has been—has_ been’ most 
<ourageously met. 

The reproductions in colour of pictures and engravings 
by the Imperial Press of Vienna, which Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch is introducing in England, are unusually 
diversified and show the catholicity of foreign taste. 
Here we have subjects from Titian and Walter Crane, 
Correggio and Schindler, Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
C. Moll, C. Klimt and Peter Brueghel the elder. The 
process of colour reproduction employed is probably 
coloured collotype and remarkably well used. The list 
is slight compared with the steadily growing number of 
prints published by the Medici Society, whose work is a 
notable feature of the art publication of to-day. And, 
in a great measure, these very admirable reproduc- 
tions from Vienna and from the Medici Society fail to 
touch the sphere to which such a reproduction as the 
‘* Mrs. Sheridan,’’ which has been engraved in mezzo- 
tint and printed in colour by Mr. Alfred J. Skrimshire 
and is now published by Mr. W. M. Power. There is a 
quality about mezzotint—velvety it is most commonly 
called—which no other process of reproduction can 
approach, and, when the colour printing is done from 
the plate in its original fresh state, and not as in the 
case of old colour prints in order to hide the defects of 
wear, few things are more acceptable. Moreover, the 
conditions under which these coloured mezzotints are 
printed, one impression being taken from the fully- 
coloured copper plate after it has been filled with colour 
by means of what the French call a poupée, avoid any 
possibility of mechanical repetition. Hardly two impres- 
sions are alike. It is this slight variation which gives 
the necessary art quality to the genuine hand-printed 
colour plate and has created that large class of collectors 
of colour and monochrome mezzotints which is so much 
in evidence to-day. To them, Mr. Skrimshire’s version 
of Gainsborough’s often-engraved ‘‘ Mrs. Sheridan ”’ 
cannot fail to be welcome, and it is easy to prophesy that 
this admirable effort will rise to the rank of a collector’s 
plate. 

In the new gallery known as the Victoria Gailery 
which has been added to Mr. Power’s place of business, 
and offers the only really good place of exhibition in 
this part of London, Mr. Irwin Bevan has been holding 
an ‘exhibition which by reason of its freshness and 
originality could well be repeated. The sea and the 
ships that sail upon the waters, the harbours and the 
ports, the tidal rivers and the busy life have found a 
faithful painter. Now and again Mr. Bevan touches his 
subject with the poet’s inspiration, as in the ‘‘ H.B.M.S. 
Valiant” with all its broad vigour and movement and 
certainty; and he is commonplace at no time. A little 
more of the sunny colour of Henry Moore, some hint of 
the vigour of Brangwyn or Napier Hemy, and we shall 
have in this newcomer a welcome recruit into the thin 
ranks of fine marine artists. 

Just as in searching for the ideal colour-print we have 
stumbled upon Mr. Bevan, so in an upper chamber ot 
the Medici Society’s galleries we find two dozen original 
water-colour drawings by W. Russell Flint which compel 


attention and well repay the peril of the ascent. It is, 
of course, like this young poet-painter that he should 
choose two comparatively neglected subjects to display 
the wealth of his colour, the fertility of his fancy. The 
thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus no 
less than the Song of Songs which is Solomon’s are 
more frequently heard of than read in this decadent age. 
Yet they are literature of the most inspiring kind, and 
it is gratifying to know that these remarkable realisa- 
tions of great meditations are to be worthily printed in 
colours and enshrined within Michalet boards with paper 
labels and canvas backs! In fact, they will find their 





Mrs, Sheridan, after Gainsborough 


Engraved and printed in colour by Alfred J. Skrimshire, and published by 
Mr. W. M. Power 


way into the hands of lovers of art and literature in 
such a guise as Mr. Lee Warner knows well how to 
present. . 

A few yards south, crossing Piccadilly into Duke 
Street, St. James’s, is a little gallery in which Messrs. 
Frost and Reed exhibit a dozen water-colour drawings 
by W. Rip, A. T. Groenewegen, and half a dozen other 
modern Dutchmen. A most distinctive little show not 
to be passed by hurriedly or without consideration. 
Clean, wholesome, fresh, and breezy work. Constant 
Artz is, however, somewhat out of place in such com- 
pany. 
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There is probably more solid satisfaction to be obtained 
from reading about art than in looking at its contem- 
porary expression. Probably at no time was the art book 
so prolifically produced, and it is the fault of the reader 
if he is not sufficiently educated. The book-maker is 
doing everything possible for his help and guidance. The 
catalogue raisonné of the works of Hoppner, which 
Messrs. Colnaghi have had on the stocks for so long, 
is just now at its completion, and may possibly be the 








H.B.M.S. ‘* Valiant” repairing damages 
A water-colour drawing by Irwin Bevan. Exhibited at the Victoria Gallery. 


art book of the season. Whether Hoppner or Messrs. 
Colnaghi will reap the greater benefit is hardly our con- 
cern, but in the present state of art fashion it is as well 
to know all there is to be known about one of the 
darlings of the saleroom. Hoppner was certainly not 
a great artist, but in the kingdom of the blind—need we 
follow the old saw further? Isabey (concerning whom 
Messrs. Sotheran promise a fine volume by Mdme. 
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de Basily-Callimaki, a pupil of M. Fantin Latour) is a 
less hackneyed and a more interesting figure, and the 
hand of welcome may be extended to certain other art 
books now or about to be published. We can pass by 
the mere picture books of Messrs. Jack, good as some of 
the accompanying letterpress—notably that of Mr. Lewis 
Hind—often is, and commend Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s 
**Some of the Moderns ’’—delightfully disjointed as it is 
sure to be; Mr. W. Brockwell’s volume on the National 
Gallery Lewis Bequest; Mr. Ellwood’s 
‘‘English Furniture and Decoration 
from 1680 to 1808,’’ Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver’s ‘‘ English Lead-work,’’ Mr. 
E. A. Jones’s ‘* The Old Plate of the 
Cambridge Colleges,’’ Messrs. Timms 
and Webb’s ‘ Thirty-five Styles of 
Furniture,’’ and E. L. Lowe’s ‘‘ Chats 
on Old Silver.’’ None of these should 
leave us uninterested, but to the 
merely plain person who loves his 
home Mr. J. Alfred Gotch once more 
appeals with a quite scholarly volume 
on ‘‘ The Growth of the English 
House ’’ (Batsford). It is a_ short 
history of its architectural develop- 
ment from 1100 to 1800. The interest 
taken in old houses has not hitherto 
been met by a reliable handbook 
giving succinct and intelligible infor- 
mation as to their different styles and 
dates; and most people are not aware 
that our ancient dwellings—whether 
as to plan, architectural treatment, 
or internal decoration—are the pro- 
duct of a process of evolution, the 
recounting of which is in itself a 
fascinating story. Mr. Gotch’s book 





endeavours to supply this want and to 
give in a readable and attractive 
manner the first-hand knowledge of 
an architect who has made the subject 
of domestic architecture the study, 
through many years, of his leisure 
time. The pleasure which cultivated 
people take in visiting the ancient 
homes of their country, or in study- 
ing the views which are constantly 
appearing, is often lessened by in- 
ability to differentiate properly one 
style from another, and to connect the 
various buildings with their appropri- 
ate phase of history. This book will 
help to remove this drawback, and 
will enable its readers to appreciate much that underlies 
the pleasure of examining buildings that are old- 
fashioned, picturesque, or stately. A most important 
aid to this end is afforded by the illustrations, which are 
arranged mainly in chronological order, and show at a 
glance the changes and growth in house development. They 
have been gathered together from many unfamiliar sources, 
and include a number of drawings as well as photographs. 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


The subject is dealt with systematically, yet clearly 
and simply, and without undue technical phraseology, 
so that all who are interested in it will here find help 
in their inquiries. Further assistance will be found in 
the short glossary and the chronological list of the more 





Calgarth Old Hall, Westmoreland (early 17th century) 


From ‘‘ The Growth of the English House.'’ By permission of Mr. B. T. Batsford. 


notable examples. The book should also appeal to that 
large class interested in the buying and selling of old 
English houses and those thinking of building new ones, 
as a study of the buildings of the past would prevent 
many. of the incongruities which sometimes occur in those 
of the present. 

And in passing from the house itself to its embellish- 
ment and its furnishing is no long journey. In fact, all 
that any reasonable man can require can be got within 
half an hour of Charing Cross. It is futile to go into 
Warwickshire and Lancashire and Westmoreland. The 
dealer makes it his business to be there long before the 
collector dreams of going. He—the collector—had 
better spare himself the time and the disappoint- 
ment. There are such admirable firms as—shall 
we say?—Thornton Smith (whose little posters are a 
delight) in Soho Square, cheek by jowl with Gill and 
Reigate, and many are the good things to be bought 
at a good price. More off the road is a collector with 
knowledge and experience, modestly retired behind a brass 
knocker in Gower Street, who is out to sell and to buy. 
This is Mr. Basil L. Dighton. Everything he has to 
show is not necessarily of the very finest, but he generally 
has much that is good—French and English colour-prints 
and furniture mostly of the English school. Nothing that 
is doubtful or bad, and sometimes things—“‘ bits ’’ they 
are commercially called—of exceptional interest. ‘The 
collector has but small choice, either to trust to his own 
personal taste and opinion, or to take the advice of one 
who, quite properly, sells his knowledge at a profit. Not 


the least attractive side to the fancy for collecting old 
furniture is that it is always delightful to live with, and, 
if it has to be sold, there should be a narrow margin of 
loss compared with furnishing en suite. 

At which point is our epilogue. May it be summar- 
ised thus: Never buy 
unless you love! Or 
as E. V. Lucas has 
put it, in his some- 
what Lamb-like essay 
on ‘' The  Dealer,”’ 
‘‘ Nothing gives me 
so deep and serene a 
satisfaction as sound 
and beautiful pieces 
—furniture that was 
already old when 
Albert the Good ar- 
rived on our shores 
with his devastating 
want of taste.” 
(Which ‘thing we 
have said elsewhere.) 
** But wealth is never 
to be mine, and I 
shall never have the 
furniture I want, 
If, however, I behave 
myself and_ respect 
the Decalogue, when 
I die I shall go 
to Billson’s’’—under which thin disguise we seem to 
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Swakeleys Middlesex (circa 1630) 


From ‘‘ The Growth of the English House." By permission of Mr. B. T. Batsford 


recognise Williamsons of Guildford, and many another 
good house of good repute. 


balles 4. 
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By Mrs. HUMPHRY (‘‘ Madge,” of Truth) 


T is pleasant to be able to announce that there is 

now a decided tendency towards emerging from the 

strange infatuation for shapeless garments from which 
fashionable women have suffered for so long. As our 
illustrations, sketched from models in the very highest 
and best-esteemed ateliers of Paris, will show, the waist 
resumes its normal, natural, and consequently most be- 
coming position, Also there is no longer the tight, 
dragged, curvéless drapery on the hips that has till now 
marked the modish gown. Folds fall in natural lines, 
and give some chance of graceful 
And 
though the very large hat continues 


the 


of the times point to its reduced 


movement to their wearers. 


to have many patrons, signs 


size in the immediate future. Even 
now the turned-up brim is an es- 
tablished fashion, whether it be 
raised diadem-style above the brow 
or at the sides, or at one side only, 
or at the back. 
left wider, and the owner of a large 


Never was choice 


hat has but to stand in front of her 
mirror and try the various ways of 
turning up her wide brim to suit 
What 
change to be able to see 
the 

hair 


her looks. an agreeable 
again the 
foreheads, 


the 


pretty charming 


cCvCs, lustrous and rosy 
ears, so long hidden away by the 
huge hat! Charles Reade, in one j te 
of his novels, makes someone say o> 
that a woman should never cover Duiba 
her He is 
The hats that are 
the back 
only the hair—almost always pretty 
nowadays, even when grey or silver—but the warmth of 
tint in the neck immediately below it. 

The the 
came so and is 
the 


too 


back of 


certainly right. 


up the neck, 


turned up at show not 


drastic fashionable  coiffure 
such a 
that 


once, 


change in 
suddenly, contrast to 
found it 


when it 


widespread Pompadour, many 


trying to essay at 
the or at some great party 
on the head of a graceful woman the effect was found 
to be so refined and elegant that the mode began to make 
its way at once. All artists and sculptors praise the 
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was seen at theatre 
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New Coiffure with Pearls 


beauty of a small head when united to small features, 


-and also when the shape is such as to leave plenty of 


room for a good supply of brains! But with the hair 
puffed out as fashion decreed until quite recently, heads 
have looked all one size. Our first illustration shows the 
hair worn uncurled and divided into three strands, which 
are brushed round the head, partly covering the ears. 
Classic features are well suited with this style, which 
is a combination of simplicity with skilful manipulation. 
Strangely enough, it is the simple coiffures that call for the 
Other- 
wise they have the effect of negli- 
gence, and no one wants to look as 
though just ready for a bath, with 
hair twisted up anyhow. The strings 
of pearls in the coiffure illustrated 
would contradict any such impres- 
sion, but everyone will admit that 
considerable dexterity is requisite for 
reproducing a coiffure of this type. 
The second, shown on page 131, is 
of a much more decorative and elabo- 
rate description. It is also of a kind 
likely to be universally becoming, 
whether the face be round or oval, 
the features aquiline or the reverse. 
In this instance the hair is softly 
waved in regular ripples and parted 
in the centre under the plait. The 
back hair is lightly brushed over 
\ one of the new ‘‘ turban ’”’ frames 


highest art in arrangement. 


and finished with the plait in ques- 
tion. Here, again, the ears are par- 
tially covered. This will be found 
a feature of all these new coiffures. 

Our illustrations will be found 
very interesting this month, as they 
show costumes suitable for such various occasions. The 
reception dress, sketched on page 129, is very elaborately 
embroidered and applicable to the most ceremonious 
occasions, yet not out of place for at-home days or lun- 
cheon-parties in one’s own house. When lunching out 
the short gown is considered more correct for the 
moment. The material of this dress is crépe mistral, 
and the colour is the soft golden cream known as cham- 
pagne. The very rich embroidery is also in this colour, 
and as it is raised in relief the effect is very handsome. The 
deep insertion on the skirt and the pointed piece on the 
bodice are both hand-made thread lace. The effective 
lightness of the embroidery design is all the more 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 








Casino Toilette 


Reception Dress 


129 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


emphatic and effective because of the contrast with the look of flatness to a figure inclined to embonpoint below 
well-covered pattern of the lace. Very novel, too, is the the waist. ‘The very dainty little vest is in Alengon lace, 
form of the draped tunic, which leaves the front of the carried very high. It will be noticed that this gown fits 
gown uncovered for some! way down the front and then closely to the waist under an embroidered band of the 
crossing in a very decided point. This helps to give a_ material. The sleeves are close-fitting, with embroidery: 
introduced at the top. 

On the same page is shown a novel example of the 
type of gown known as “‘ Casino,’’ suitable for wearing 
with a hat. Such a toilette would serve admirably for 
a wedding or afternoon reception. The colour of the 
original model is that delicious tone of blue called 
‘* Winterhalter.’’” The bodice is trimmed with lisse, 
embroidered in tones of gold and copper thread, cleverly 
mixed with the lovely blue. Bands of gold galon in the 
form of small bretelles give effect to the embroidery. 
The chemisette and little cuffs are in transparent lace. 
The under-dress is blue, the upper black satin, and the 
picture hat is black silk beaver, plumed with blue 
feathers. Worn with handsome furs this forms a charm- 
ing winter toilette. 


— 


Was there ever such a rage for furs? The smartest 
of our well-dressed women affect the long fur coat, in 
caracul, in sable, or in sealskin, all of the most expen- 


ow 
ally om eat we 
of eS 


sive kind. There is, however, a means of avoiding such 
high cost and looking equally well. Debenham & 
Freebody make a speciality of seal-musquash coats which 
no one can distinguish from real seal, so closely does it 
resemble the latter in appearance and effect. The only 
difference is in the length of wear. The difference in 
price is very great. For instance, one of their real seal 
coats, 54 inches long, costs £82 19s.; whereas a mus- 
quash seal of similar length can be had at £30 10s. 
Then there are the seal coney coats, ever so much cheaper 
still. | Somewhere in this number will be found their 
illustrated list of prices. 
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With regard to stoles and muffs, in every kind of fur, 
pointed fox, silver fox, fine skunk, and other furs, the 
best way to choose these is to refer to the advertisement 
of Peter Robinson, where illustrations and prices are to 
be found. All these furs are made in their own factories, 
a point that every Englishwoman should take into con- 
sideration in the present condition of unemployment in 
England. The beautiful mantle shown on this page is 
for evening wear, and is in ermine with a collar of fine 
skunk, a fur for which there is quite a rage just now. 
The length, it will be observed, is sufficient to permit 
the coat to touch the ground. There is none of the re- 
dundant fulness that makes many of the evening mantles 
so difficult to wear gracefully or even to walk in, and 
it will be noticed that the sleeves are close-fitting and 
quite simple, with their narrow cuff of skunk. 

Whether on ice or wood, skating is now the favourite 
pastime, and tailors are busy in devising suitable cos- 
tumes for this favourite amusement. The one sketched 
on page 131 is a princess dress in corduroy cloth, in a 
shade of violet, the braiding and ornaments in silk russia 
at the waist and on the sleeves. The skirt is bordered 
with bear, and there is a collar of the same fur, with 
large muff to match. The front of the upper part of 
Evening Mantle this costume is cut out in points that fall loosely over 
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FURS 


We have some re- 
markably fine furs 
in stock at moderate 
prices, ranging 


from 10 to 50 gns. 


The illustration 
shows a loose- 
fitting full-length 
coat made in seal- 
dyed musquash, 
with large roll 
collar of pointed fox 


PRICE 


50 Gns. 


DUNHILL'S 


2 CONDUIT ST . LONDON. W 








Model No. 2616 
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co ig 3 & Automobile 


Body Builders to the 
Royal Family 
High-Class Bodies built to 
any Chassis & Complete Cars 
Garage. — Hire. — Repairs | 
92 High St. Kensington, W 


"Phone - - - 833 & 3533 Western 
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BAZAAR 


To ensure greater comfort we h ve considerably 
enlarged our premises thi; year and iacorporated 
many new features. 


Entertainments all : ay 
Wonderful Working Set Pieces. 


Instructive and Amusing Demonstrations. 
THE WHITE CITY. 
ment. 


RESTAURANT. TEA ROOMS. 
AMERICAN SODA FOUNTAIN. 
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A FULL LOAD FROM 


GAMAGES 


“YANATAS" 


ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 


SEA-SICKNESS 


“VYANATAS" goes direct to the seat of the trouble, and, being a liquid, acts 
instantly and allays the irritation of the pneumo-gastric nerve (the true cause 
of sea-sickness), acting through the brain on the stomach. 


YANATAS ALLAYS THIS IRRITATION. 


A Royal Testimonial. 
NEUES PALACE, DARMSTADT. 
“Her Imperial Majesty the Tzarina of Russia (Princess Alix 
a> of Hesse), Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Serge of 
Russia, and Her Royal Highness Princess Henry of Prussia, have 
found ‘YANATAS’ a perfect remedy for Sea-sickness.” 


GREAT ORIENTAL BAZAAR 


10 Acres of TOYS & PRESENTS 
THE “HOLLAND” SECTION from 


PETS IN GREAT VARIETY in our Zoological 
Depart t 


BIG BAZAAR BOOK 


Gratis and Post Free. Presents for all at Popular Prices. 
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Miss JANOTHA, Court 
Pianiste to H.I.M. the 
Emperor of Germany, 
writes:—"'During two 
stormy journeys across 
the Atlantic to New York 
and back, of nine and 
eleven days’ duration re- 
spectively,’ Yanata;’ kept 
me quite well." 


Mr. 





The late Rev. HUGH 
PRICE HUGHES, M.A., 
stated in the * Methodist 
Times ""—"'I gladly bear 
testimony to the surprising 
efficacy of * Yanatas.' I 
was saved sudden'y and 
completely from the 
horror of sea sickness. by 
the use of * Yanatas.’"’ 


Labouchere in “ Truth” writes 


THE ONLY: REMEDY is my trusty ‘ Yanatas.’"’ 


Booklet on the subject (free) address 


YANATAS, Ltd., 3 Arundel St., London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 


“ YANATAS "' is\fon sale at Chemists, 2/9 pew bottle, or post free 3/-, from 


STARKIE, Chemist,"Grand Hotel Buildings,;: LONDON, .W.C. 
Paris!: Pharmacie Normale, 19 Rue 'Drouot, 
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Miss Birkett’s Autograph. 


S your complexion safe? The question is not indiscreet, if you are an 
hat woman. Are you safe for years ahead or are you already threat- 
ened with the deterioration of the one thing that is unquestionably the 
soul of physical beauty? The question is one you will do well to consider. 


A good complexion is easier lost than regained. 


If you are concerned about the matter you should not let yourself go 
blindly forward. You can treat yourself at home, if you would be guided by 


the experience of others. 


Miss Viva Birkett’s letter, reproduced on this page, reads as follows: 


“TI am very pleased with your Valaze preparations and 
find them excellent and most refreshing. I shall certainly 


continue using them.” 


It is especially sweet of Miss Birkett to give such sweet testimony. 
When you listen to the limpid ripple of her voice and look into the harmony of her face, you realise that 


she loves to make other women happy, and that is why the gracious letter has been penned. 


NE has yet to meet the woman who tried a 

r . . . . < « 
Valaze without prejudice and was dis- Qdane 7.) 
satisfied with it. It isn’t possible. Valaze 


does what it is intended to do for the complexion 


better than anything else in the world can do it. ‘ } ‘ a Pe ope 
It therefore becomes merely a matter of sagacity me 


to test a treatment that thousands of women crebtet- chugh VU 
have found so beneficial and so good. i 
Madame Rubinstein, who has introduced the < alk atau. ar Un 
famous Valaze specialities into British boudoirs, 


is at all times ready to advise women on matters 


concerning the care of the complexion. It does 

not matter to her whether they have previously Mp i 

been clients of hers or not. It does not matter Qudethe ube — 
how apparently trivial the trouble. She is pre- 

pared to advise personally and make no charge es ‘s 


for the advice. Where any woman's com- 

plexion is concerned, she loves to take trouble. 

on ° » ° ° ° se ® ” 

That is her form of enthusiasm and, coupled with the qualifications she possesses for her metier,” the secret 


of her tremendous succéss. 


A full and detailed account of Madame Rubinstein’s specialities, and of the unique and exclusive methods of 
complexion treatments employed by her at her famous Maison de Beauty Valaze, 24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, 
London, will be found in her book, “ Beauty in the Making,” which deals competently and fully with all complexion 
defects, and points the way to their prevention and relief. It will be forwarded free on application when this 


paper is mentioned. 


The following are some of the names and prices of some of Madame Rubinstein's Complexion Specialities: Valaze Skin Food 
4/6, 8/6 and 21/- a jar; Valaze Complexion Soap, 2/6 and 4/6 a cake; Valaze Complexion Powder for greasy and normal skins, or 
Novena Powder (for dry skins), at 3/-, 5/6 and 10/6 a box; Valaze Lip Lustre for chapped and pale lips, 2/- and 3/6; Dr. Lykuski's 
Blackhead and Open Pore Cure, 3/6 a box; No. 2 of same for gbstinate cases, ¢/-; Valaze Snow Lotion, a superb Viennese liquid 
powder, 4/-, 7/- and 10/6; the same, Special, for greasy skins, 7/6 and 21/- a bottle; Valaze Liquidine, overcomes redness of the nose 


and chceks, and adds tone to the skin, 10/6 a bottle. 


All correspondence should be addregsed to Madame Rubinstein, Dept. G2, 24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, London. 
iv 
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New Tele Coiffure 


the skirt. The tight sleeves have not the slightest ful- 
ness on the shoulders. The velvet toque has a fur 
brim. 

A pretty skater at Prince’s Club sometimes wears a 
Napoleon hat with very deep points, extremely becoming. 
It is in black velvet, with a green plume. Some of the , 
turned-up hats have no other trimming than a band of | 
gold or oxidized gold, and perhaps a rose or gardenia. 
The large hat-pin is a feature of the headgear. Jade is 
a favourite head for these. Others are in Dresden china 
or carved onyx. 
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Very dainty little muffs are worn in the evening now— 
arrangements of lace and fur and flowers, with a very 
useful pocket for the handkerchief. To wear with a rose 
and grey toilette there is a muff in grey chiffon, lined 
with rose. A band of grey pearl embroidery crosses the 
centre. Muffs imply muff-chains, and these are in greater 
variety than ever. The semi-precious jewels, such as 
peridot, aqua-marine, tourmaline, etc., are much used for 
these in combination with gold or platinum. 

Tortoiseshell combs and “prongs are much seen in the 
hair, and the latter are very useful for pinning down 
the troublesome short ends that insist on obtruding them- 
selves even in the most carefully arranged coiffure. In 
white or fair hair these prongs in jet look well, especially 
with a black toilette, such as a princess charmeuse, 
with a long coat of cut jet ending at the sides, leavin F 
the draped front plain, and with sleeves. or trellis az Skating Costume 
cut jet—a very graceful gown. 


t a's The sole Copyright for the United Kingdom and British Colonies of the drawings of 
. - M. de Batog, reproduced in“ The Playgoer and Society, Illustrated,” is vested in the 
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Airlie’s second wife. Since then the drummer has been silent, 
and presumably his spirit is now at rest; anyway when the 
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Lady Powis was unfortunately not able to act as hostess 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales last month at Powis 


es 


Sas 
cps Soars 


> — 


| 
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Castle, for on the day of their Royal Highnesses arrival she 
caught a severe chill and had to take to her bed. Her siste-, 
Lady Yarborough, who was one of the house-party, took her 
place and did the honours of the stately old castle, which on 
more than one occasion has_ sheltered crowned heads. 
Charles |. stayed there during the Civil War, and his bed of 
great height, canopied and hung with rich gold embroideries, 
is in one of the state rooms. The Princess of Wales was 
much interested in everything at Powis, and she greatly 
enjoyed her stay, also her excursions to various places in 
the neighbourhood, notably to Ludlow and Much Wenlock. 
Powis Castle had a special interest for Her Royal Highness, 
as her mother, the Duchess of Teck, was there just fifty-four 
years ago and was charmed with the place. 

’ Lady Herbert of Lea, one of the few remaining grandes 
dames of the old school, though in her eighty-eighth year, is 
enjoying excellent health. Despite her age Lady Herbert 
retains much of her youthfulecharm, and though her once 
raven locks are streaked with 
silver she is still no less beautiful 
than she was when she married 
the talented Sidney Herbert, 
War Minister under Sir Robert 
Peel, who was primarily 
responsible for Miss Florence 
Nightingale going to the Crimea. 
So hard did Mr. Herbert work 
at the War Office that his health 
became impaired, and he left his 
wife a widow nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. Lord Pembroke is 
Lady Herbert of Lea’s son, 
whilst her daughters are Lady 
Ripon, Baroness von Hugel, and 
Lady Maud Parry. Since they 
married Lady Herbert has 
retired a good deal from society, 
though she still mixes in the 
select circle of her co-religionists 
in London and Rome, having 
years ago become a Catholic. 
She is now at her fine house in 
the south-west angle of Bel- 
grave Square, which she usually 
lets for the London season. 

Few young couples have 
perhaps spent their honeymoon 
amid quieter and more romantic 
surroundings than Captain 
Clement and Lady Helen Mit- 
ford. From the bride’s old 
home, Cortachy Castle, Forfarshire, where they were married 
in the private chapel, they proceeded to the lodge in Caen- 
lochan Deer Forest, which is in a remote corner of the county 
and bounded by other forests. At this time of the year a 
Highland lodge is very lonely, and had severe weather set in 
they would have been snowed up. Caenlochan, which belongs 
to Lady Helen's brother, the young Earl of Airlie, who is at 
Eton, is in a district noted for its fine scenery, and in the 
summer and early autumn it would be difficult to imagine a 
more delightful residence. 

Cortachy Castle, the old seat of the Ogilvys, is a restored 
building, having been the scene some years ago of a destruc- 
tive fire. It has the reputation of being haunted, the family 
tradition being that when an Ogilvy is about to die a weird 
tattoo is heard upon a ghostly drum. Legend avers that 
years ago an ancestor being annoyed with his drummer, caused 
the unfortunate man to be packed in a drum and thrown 
from the battlements, and that in revenge the ghost of the 
victim heralds the coming death of a member of the family 
by beating his invisible drum. Until a few years ago\ there 
were one or two people living who stated that they had heard 
the ghostly tattoo previous to the death in 1845 of the then Lord 
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The Countess of Powis 


late Earl met his death at Diamond Hill in June, 1900, whilst 
gallantly leading his regiment, the 12th Lancers, in a charge 
to save the guns the family ghost was silent. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will, as usual, pay a visit 
for two or three days shortly before Christmas to Lord and 
Lady Mount Stephen at Brocket Hall, Herts. There is a 
strong friendship of many years standing between Her Royal 
Highness and Lady Mount Stephen, the latter when Miss 
Gian Tufnell having been the young Princess May’s 
governess. The Prince and Princess have for some years visited 
Brocket in December, going on to Sandringham for Christ- 
mas from there. Brocket, a stately formal house with the 
river Lea running by, is rented by Lord Mount Stephen from 
Lord Walter Kerr, the owner for life. The mansion was 
completed by Lord Melbourne, who laid the Lea under contri- 
bution to form the picturesque lake in the park. The place 
enjoys the distinction of having housed two Prime Ministers. 
Lord Melbourne died there, and seventeen years later Lord 

Palmerston passed away in the 


mansion, 

Lord and Lady Mount Stephen 
have no children, but Lady 
Northcote, wife of the ex- 


Governor-General of Australia, is 
their adopted daughter. Lord 
Mount Stephen has been twice 
married, but there is no heir to 
the baronetcy and barony, con- 
ferred upon him respectively in 
1886 and 1891. The venerable 
peer—he is in his eighty-first 
year—is a brilliant example of 
what may be accomplished by 
dogged perseverance, energy, 
business ability, and integrity. 
He began life as a herd boy in 
Banffshire, but subsequently 
emigrated to Canada, where 
fortune smiled upon his many 
ventures and made him a multi- 
millionaire. He is one of the 
four founders of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Lord Mount 
Stephen is celebrated for his 
munificent charity, one of his 
acts of generosity being the gift 


two or three years ago of 
£200,000 to the King’s Hospital 
Fund. 


nana The late Earl of Moray was 


the sixteenth holder of a title 
which originated with the Regent Moray of the time of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and the owner of one of the most interesting 
seats in Scotland—Darnaway Castle, Morayshire—which 
stands in the midst of the most extensive oak. forest in the 
kingdom. In the wood Nature is to be found in all its un- 
tramelled exuberance and prodigality at every step, and along 
the grass drive round it a man may walk for twenty miles 
without losing shelter. It was in Darnaway Forest that the 
last wolf was killed in Scotland in 1743, and among its 
ancient trees is a heronry, which dates from the Regent 
Moray’s time. Darnaway Castle, which stands on the 
Findhorn, a noted salmon river, was rebuilt early last century, 
and the only part of the old structure which remains is 
** Randolph’s Hall,” erected in 1430, and which has the finest 
and oldest open timber roof in Scotland. Its builder was 
Thomas Randolph, nephew of Robert Bruce and holder of 
another earldom of Morfy. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales were going to Wynyard 
Park this month to stay with Lord and Lady Londonderry 
for cover shooting, but the visit has been postponed. The 
preserves at Wynyard are unequalled, and at Lord Londonderry’s 
shoot over three thousand brace of pheasants were killed. 
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Paintings by ae 
Old Masters 


OF THE 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND DUTCH SCHOOLS 


Also some Fine PEARLS and 
a little ANTIQUE SILVER 
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As I shall be well advised, nothing 
spurious or mediocre will be considered. 








Address in the first place (Letters only)-— 


A. E. ARTHUR 


13 Bridge Avenue ®ansions 
HAMMERSMITH, W. 














The Eastern Costumes worn in the 
production of “The BRASS 
BOTTLE” supplied by our 
Firm. 














Costumes from this, or any 
_ other popular play now 
running, can be re- 
produced for 
Fancy Dress 







COSTUMES on Hire or 

made to order for Amateur 

Theatricals and Fancy Balls. 
iS seeemeeenineeniiaaioamed 


NOTE ONLY ADDRESS: 
7 & 8 KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 




















This 
Ruarantee label 

‘as shown) 1s attacn- 
ed to every pair 
of the genu ne 
VELVET GRIPS 









STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


FITTED WITH CLIP TOPS. 
No. 45. Cott. Blas., 1 Grip, I|- pair.\ Postage 
” .» Si ” I ” 1 ” Id. 
so Fhe GRtt. np Bigg. 26" 00 pair 
9 » SUE > 2/6 4 extra. 


’ 
If unable to procure from pene Draper, apply to— 

























SAMUELS 


(3 Depots) 


STRAND, W. C. 


HIGH-CLASS STATIONERY & PRINTING. 








POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
of all Theatrical Celebrities ; Authors ; Musicians ; Statesmen ; 
English and Foreign Royalty; Gallery Pictures, etc. Plays, 
including “‘ False Gods,” “ Sir Walter Ralegh,” and “ The Brass 
Bottle.” (ready shortly.) Military Caricatures a Speciality. 

The Largest Selection in London. New cards every day. 

ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 
1/- per packet of 6. (Post Free.) 








Join our ‘‘ Approval Club.” New cards sent on approval 
as published, post free. Send Name and Address. 








CHRISTMAS AND WEW YEAR CARDS 
AND CALENDARS at all prices from 1d. to 30/- each. 
The Finest Retail Selection in the World—call and see them. 


PRIVATE CHRISTMAS CARDS PRINTED IN 2 HOURS. 








LOWTHER ARCADE 
371 STRAND 
A large and up-to-date selection of toys and fancy goods for 
presents at all prices. ‘‘ TEDDY BEARS"’ a SPECIALITY (brown 
or white), from 64d. to £5 each. Also Aeroplanes (guarantced 
to fly) from 3/6 to £2 2s. 








MANUFACTORY, HACKN: Y RD. WORKS, LONDON, N.E, 
THE BEST 


RAPHAEL TUCK'’S ins tin: 


OS 18 aun | (Saree 


INCLUDING 
ALL TUCK’S. ENVELOPES. ALL TUCK’S. 


























Containing 25 lovely leafletted designs by Tuck. 
Send 1/3 P.O. and please recommend. Sent Post Free. 
CASKET LA GRANDE, 20 High-Grade Christmas Cards 
by Tuck, with Envelopes, 2/6 
20 for €d. CLUSTER DE LUXE. 40 for 1/- 
With Envelopes included, two Stamps extra, Post Free. 
100 for 1/6, Bargain Bundle, Carriage Paid 
QUEEN’S FACE POWDER LEAVES. 

25 sent to any Lady, Post Free, three Stamps. 
PARFUMERIE PAR EXCELLANCE, 
Sent Post Free for four Stamps. 

Tom Smith's Crackers, 3 boxes 2/6, carriage paid 
BIG BOX OF TEN TOYS FOR A SHILLING. 
T BL Kings Premises, Savoy Corner, Strand, London. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE, ) 


Recommended by the leading 

» Dental & Medical Authorities. 
Deatifrice, 

Price 1,6 and 2/6 
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Dear Old John,—Hail to thee, blithe spirit! And thanks 
galore for your letter! Yes, I’ve quite got over my depression 
of last month—Their Devout Worships have forgiven me! 
But I've received a polite intimation that if I so much as men- 
tion the word ‘ Sisterhood ’’ in these col in these letters 
again, the whole quartette will give me the sack. So “‘ no more 
of that, as thou lovest me”! 

a 

So glad you appreciated my disquisition on Cyril. As } said, 
he is a positive jewel, and grows more precious every day. He 
makes life in lodgings one long series of millenniums. This 
is his latest reminiscence. He says it is as true as he lives. 
(He adds all his stories are that, but this one really is!) Once 
when he was “ in service ’’ he was present at a late shoot where 
one of the sportsmen apparently knew as much about shooting 
as a woman does of logic. At any rate, his host, seeing him 
in dangerous proximity fo another guest named Cox, thought 
fit to murmur, ‘* Don’t shoot Cox, old chap! ’’ “ As you like,”’ 
was the airy reply. And until the keeper stopped him the know- 
ing fellow shot hens! 
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I hope to tell you more about Cyril in my next letter. And 
some day I must say a few words about my landlord, Mr. 
King, who is also one of the best. But for the present you’ll 
have to be content with a bon mot the latter let fall about 
a week ago. I had acquired the habit of going to my bath 
five minutes later each day, and one morning Mr. King very 
politely pointed out the error of my ways. ‘ You see, sir,”’ 
he concluded, ‘‘ if you’re late it upsets the whole bathroom. 
There was a regular panorama there last Monday—four ladies 
and gentlemen all mixed up together! ”’ 
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To feel small, says the philosopher, is good for the soul. 
How soul-bracing then must it be to feel minute—as I did the 
other day in a railway refreshment room. I was standing in 
pensive isolation with my cup of cocoa and my sandwich (you 
know my simple tastes) wondering how a certain Cocknéy 
waitress, who was chaffing a whole gang of City clerks, could 
make such a fool of herself. It was really too grotesque. She 
was rapping out the most pointless sallies under the impression 
that they were smart, and everything she said was evoking 
roars of what the reporters call ‘‘ laughter and applause.’’ At 
last a roguish remark about her garters produced an earthquake 
of hilarity that nearly spilt my cocoa. I smiled myself then 
at the absurdity of it all, As I did so the girl caught my eye. 
** Oh,” she cried, ** Percy’s blushing!’’ And then everybody, 
as Homer says, died outright for laughter. 
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When | told that to Cyril he dropped a full soup tureen 
on my toe in his cnthus:asm. He has called me the Honoyr- 
able Perey ever since—behind my back! 

Q i) © 

Since I last wrote you an old friend of mine—the nicest 
“ proper’? girl IT know, by the way—got married, and I was 
bidden to the wedding. I couldn’t go, of course, being miles 
and miles away from the scene of operations, but I resolved 
to send a particularly acceptable wedding present to make up 
for my deplorable absence. Unfortunately what with one 
thing and another, I clean forgot all about it until two days 
before the wedding. Then quite by chance I was looking 
through a jeweller’s catalogue and remembered with a gasp. 
Seleciing the first article of reasonable price that came handy 
I sent off a note by special messenger to the jeweller’s with 
instructions to despatch the article in question to the bride’s 
address at once. Then I breathed again. Later in the day 
| picked up the catalogue a second time, and in two minutes 
was tearing off to the jeweller’s in a taxi. ‘‘ Has it gone 
yet?’ I asked frantically as I entered—of course, the wrong 
depariment, The right department, which I spent ten 
minutes in reaching, replied to my query by producing my 
























































note of the morning, and pointing out that I had underlined 
the words “‘ at once ”’ three times. ‘‘ And,’’ added the com- 
placent shopwalker, “if there's one thing this firm prides 
itself on, it’s on carrying out instructions!’? I could have 
smacked his smug face in my irritation. I had sent the 
nicest—but properest—bride that ever bridled a christening 


mug! 
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After the last issue of our infant prodigy (pax!) had gone to 
press I took a holiday and my roller skates to Earl’s Court. 
(Cyril, for some reason best known to himself, was sardonically 
anxious that I should also take my silk hat and frock coat!) 
I started my collection of grievances right away. I reached 
Earl’s Court at 1 o’clock, and found the second rinking session 
didn’t begin till 2.30—now, don’t tell me you would have read 
the notices beforehand. I had an hour and a half to kill, so I 
thought I might as well swagger down to the motor works 
close by, and ask after the health of a certain car belonging to 
a relative of mine which was then in the throes of overhauling. 
I sauntered in the garage, and a polite man at once inquired, 
‘* Which car, sir?’’ ‘‘ Oh,’ I replied as carelessly as I could, 
‘* it’s that big car which was sent up by train last Wednesday, 
Number——”’ ‘“ Yes, sir,’’ he interrupted, ‘‘ 1 know the one. 
It’s in pieces, over in this corner.’’ He took me to what looked 
like a heap of scrap-iron, and began to talk glibly and volumi- 
nously about sparking plugs, clutches, gear boxes, and the rest 
of a motor’s ‘‘ innards,’’ conveying as much information to me 
as if he had been talking Esperanto. After a time it suddenly 
dawned on me that he thought I was the owner of the car. 
John, humanity is synonymous with vanity—and I’m human. 
I let that man rhyme on for half an hour, the while I stood 
there nodding my head and saying ‘“‘ Quite so!” and when he 
wound up his harangue with “‘ Yes, sir, that’s what needs doing 
to your car,’’ I tipped him half-a-crown for the information— 
I thought an automobile proprietor could scarcely do less. I 
noticed before I left that the number on the frame was not 
that of my relative’s car at all, so there must have been a mis- 
take somewhere. But I wouldn’t have pointed it out to my 
courteous informant for—for the lyric-gift of a Swinburne! 
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That half-crown, by the way, was my second grievance— 

when I returned to earth! 
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My third grievance saw the light at half-past two. Outside 
the skating rink was a poster of a saucy girl displaying a 
generous length of ankle, with the legend ‘‘ Admission 1s.’’ 
Inside was a booking office where they sold “ floor tickets ’’ at 
1s. each as qualification for ‘‘ Admission.’’ I hate this sort of 
thing. I’d much rather pay 2s. at once, and have done with 
it. But perhaps ‘‘ Admission 2s.’’? might rob the little pet on 
the poster of some of her sauciness. However, once inside my 
grievances soon made themselves scarce, for the floor was ex- 
cellent, my skates—thanks to Cyril—in beautiful condition, and 


I love rinking. 
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My worries returned at tea, though. I sat down at a table 
which was just the right size for one, and in less than a minute 
four damsels I hadn’t been introduced to joined me. (Cyril 
hints that a young man who looks as if he had come up from 
the provinces the day before must expect that sort of thing!) 
I was sick! If there’s one thing I loathe, it’s hurrying over 


tea ! 
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Still, that was the last of my troubles, for when I got up 
again the band started to play dear old ‘‘ Lysistrata,’’ and 
' followed it up with ‘‘ Venus on Earth.’’ I forgot everything 
then except a certain ball in the summer, when I danced the 
first of those two valses with the second! What a blessing it 
is tobe sentimental ! 
: Yours eternally, 
TEDDY. 





